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“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. 

Our thanks are due to Hon. H. Hamlin, one 
of our Senators in Congress, for several public 
documents, and also fur a copy of Holbrook’s 
Agricultural Geology. We have published here- 
tofure in the Farmer, the numbers of which this 
little work is composed, but we are glad to see it 
again in an embodied form, i makes a neat little 
manual, and we should be glad to see it in the 
hands of every child in the whole Union; and it 
gives us sincere pleasure to Jearn, from a letter 
just received from Mr. Ilolbrook, that the Smith- 
sonian Institute have ** virtually decided to circu- 
late one hundred thousand copies of this little book 
by the members of Congress. A large number 
will also be circulated by the Census Byreau.” 
The people of the United States are under great 
obligations to Mr. Holbrook, for the long contin- 
ved and unwearied efforts he has made in the 





cause of education. 
we mistake not, for the system of Lyceum Lec- 
tures which is now so prevalent, and productive 
of so much good to the community. In a quiet 
but effectual manner, he has simplified and reo- 
dered pleasing to the young mind, the mode of 
instruction in some of the most abstruse sciences. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of actively use- 
ful men on the stage of action, have reason to 
bless him for the many improvements he has been 
instrumental in bringing about in our schools and 
educational institutions. The following extracts 
from his letter, which (though a private one) we 
take the liberty to publish, shows the zeal with 
which he still Jabors in the great cause of educa- 
tion: ‘ 

‘‘TIn connection with these matters I beg leave 
to present for your consideration two or three 
suggestions, proposing general and combined ac- 
tion. 

First, directing the attention of the schools of 
the country, during the coming season, to Agri- 
cultural Geology, or the principal elements of 
Geology, by forming collections by the hands of 
the pupils. ‘To commence, any teacher needs 
but to propase to his pupils to step out doors and 
collect the different kinds of stone for a School 
Cabinet. If collected, they are nearly Certaiu to 
be burnt. Some individual will appear capable 
of giving their names, or they can be sent where 
the names can be obtained. The most direct and 
simple mode of getting their names, is by a small 
collection of labelled specimens, with which to 
compare them. ‘The expense need not exceed 
two or three dollars. 

The second suggestion is directing the atten- 
tion of schools to Drawing. ‘This can also be 
commenced any moment in any school, when the 
teacher should think best to propose it. He only 
needs to place before the school some simple fig- 
ure, with slates in the hands of the pupils to use 
for drawing. By connecting drawing and writ- 
ing, pupils never fail to improve more rapidly io 
the latter than when pursued by mere copy-writ- 
ing, which never produces, in one case in a hun- 
dred, a fair, plain legible hand when applied rap- 
idly to business. 

My third suggestion is a joiut action between 
schovls and agricultural societies, in relation to 
Fairs to be held next fall. ‘This subject is pre- 
sented in a report of a committee on School Pro- 
ducts, at the Fair of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society, held in Baltimore Jast fall. In a day or 
two, I shall have a copy of that repert which I 
will send you. You may possibly think it fit for 
the ‘Farmer.’ Schools preparing specimens for 
Agricultural Fairs, can hardly fail to make rapid 
iinprovement, and their specimens exhibited must 
increase the interest of the Fairs.” 


A GOOD WORD FOR TURNIPS. 

Our friend, J. Y. Burgin, of Red Beach, 
Washington County, in a business letter received 
not long since, thus alludes to the ‘turnip con- 
troversy,’’ last summer. Heis right in his good 
opinion of the turnip. We wish there were a 
thousand bushels raised in Maine where there is 
but one now. We continue to say to the far- 
mers of Maine, ‘* Don’t give up the turnip.” 

Mr. Burgin, speaking incidentally of this root, 
Says: 

** Really, without a joke, there is nothing like 


aR, 


We are indebted to him, if 


GRAFTING AND GRAFTING WAX. 
The time has arrived not only for cutting 
‘grafts, but for setting themtoo. It isa good 
| plan to set your scions early, more especially of 
istone fruits. It will be recollected that such 
fruitas cherries, plums, peaches, &c., start early, 
blossom earlier than apple trees, and should, of 
course, if you wish to engraft them, be engrafied 
very early, in order to insure-success with them. 
We have been in the habit of publishing, every 
spring, the several recipes for making tMe graft- 
ing wax which is now'so universally used. Dif- 
ferent operators use different proportions of the 
| ingredients commonly employed for making the 
wax. The proportions more commonly used 

are, 

Good beef tallow, 

Beeswax, 


one part, 
two parts, 
Resin, four parts. 
Melt them well together, and when thoroughly 
incorporated pour it into water, and work it-as 
you would shoemaker’s wax. We have made a 
very good grafting wax, by adding to three parts 
of melted beeswax four parts of fir balsam. 

We find, in the Bangor Courier, the following 
communication, from Col. Little, of Bangor, 
which we copy for the benefit of our readers.— 
The Colonel is an experienced horticulturist, and 
his recommendation of the process is a guaranty 
of its being a good one. 

Grartinc Wax on Cotton Ciotu. Inquiries 
are frequently made for the best grafting wax and 
the recipe fur making it. Ihave procured the 
recipe fur the best article I have even seen, which 
was three years since invented by Maj. Chapman 
of this city, which he uses in grafting in his nur- 
sery with good and almost sure success. I have 
used it two years and find it valuable; for it 
is very pliable, easily worked, and it contains 
nothing that in the least injures the scion or 
stock. 

Itshould be made precisely according to the fol- 
lowing proportions. 

Recipe. 6 lbs. Beeswax ; 1 Ib. Rosin ; 1 pint 
Linseed Oil. (No other vil than linseed should 
be used.) Melt them well together over a slow 
fire. ‘Then with a paint brush, spread the wax 
thinly while warm, on one side of thin but close- 
ly woven cloth. Cut the cleth when waxed 
(Jengthwise, as the warp is the strongest) into 
strips as may be wanted—say half an inch wide 
and about 9 inches long—according to the size of 
the stock to be grafted. 

Grafting can be worked with these strips 
very readily, as no strings are necessary, and 
may be very neatly as well as quickly per- 
formed. , 

These wax strips may also be used in bud- 
ding trees. That the public may be better 
accommodated I will try to keep a supply 
of the above grafting cloth in our store for 
those who do not wish to make it for their own 
use. 

I would again remind our citizens that to 
insure success, all stone fruits should be graft- 
ed before the frost is out-of the ground, or 
as early afterwards as possible. 

Respectfully, Henry Littte. 








MANURES AND ROTATION OF CROPS. 

We make the following extracts from the 
statement of Elisha M. Bradley, of East Bloom- 
field, Ontario county, N. Y., who received one of 
the premiums offered for the best managed farms 
by the New York State Agricultural Society. 

‘*My manure consists of the droppings of 
horses, cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry, mixed 
with refuse straw, leaves, and every other avail- 
able substance convertible into manure. The 
accumulations in the privy, together with the 
carcases of dead animals, plaster, muck, leached 
ashes, and almost every substance, (lime except- 
ed,) find a place in the compost heap, and add 
much to the fertilizing products of the farm. A 
great amount of straw has been annually con- 
sumed on the farm, and is fed to sheep, cattle 
and horses, and freely used as litter. For the 
purpose of increasing the amount of manure for 
the farm, crops have been sown upon shares on’ 
other farms, and the grain drawn home and 
thrashed, and the straw consumed on the farm. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
PLASTER QUERY. 

Mr. Epitor : I wish to be informed, through 
the Farmer, whether plaster of Paris has the 
same virtue for agricultural use after it has been 
ground and kept in casks 8 or 10 years, and 
whether it will be any benefit to the crops near 
the seashore. My farm is located near the shore, 
having lately changed my residence from the 
Kennebec, where I was in the habit of using 
plaster every year. We have a weed ia this sec- 











that same crop of turnips. At least, it is so 
Now when I put in my extravagant story 
on turnips, last summer, I was by no means con- 
vinced of the whole truth of what I said. I 
knew it was true of my own single crop. But 
that was a one-sided statement, viewed as such, 
and meant for that by me. I wished to be so 
understood then. I now wish to be understood 
most candidly as stating that it is my firm belief 
that you cannot do a better thing for any of them 
than to coax them, or in some way persuade them 
to plant (or sow) more turnips. They did me 
yeoman’s service this year—and I had only a 
failure crop. The crop was set in August at 
2500 10 3000 bushels, and turned out but 1200 
bushels of large roots; and yet the 1200 that 
cost me all that 2500 would have cost, (save the 
expense of gathering,) have proved to me the 
most profitable crop of the year. With these, 
and plenty of straw, I have made beef and pork 
and kept my. working team, (four to five yoke, 
this winter,) in fine condition, with but little hay 
and provender ; and the young stock in like good 
condition, without anything else. I am confi- 
dent that the turnip crop has claims on me be- 
yond ‘any other, whatever. But I would not 
dare to whisper even what my sentiments are 
to some of the Kennebec boys, for they are so 
rabid on that point now, it would not do to broach 
it rashly.”” 


here. 








_ Sore Necks in Oxen. This is caused by us- 
ing yokes that do not fit the neck, or by working 
the oxen in wet weather. It can be prevented by 
using good yokes and applying oil or lard to the 
heck in stormy weather. 

Remeoy. Use ointment made of lard and 
bees-wax ; or make a strong wash of white 
oak bark, and apply it night and morning. 

[Ex. Paper. 


tion, called the * hardhack.’? Will some one 

inform the public if that can be destroyed except 

by extirpating it from the earthJ. A. W. . 
Camden, March 12, 1852. 





Note. We know of no reason why plaster 
should lose any of its properties by being kept 
any number of years, if not exposed to acids, or 
vapors of an acid nature, that would decompose 
it. We have not much experience in regard to 
the application of plaster on lands near the sea, 
but have often been told that it was not generally 
beneficial to such soils. Some of our correspon- 
dents who have resided Jong in such situations, 
and experimented with plaster, can probably give 
us valuable information on this point. 

The weed} or rather shrub, called hardhack, 
can be killed by mowing them down when in 
blossom, and repeating the mowing often. If 
the land can be ploughed and cultivated, this 
would be a good way to get rid of them. Ep. 





A Farm 1n tHe Nortu. Our exchanges in 
the “‘sunny south” frequently boast of what the 
farmers in their neighborhood have done in the 
raising of cattle, hogs, &c. We give below an 
extract of a letter, showing what a gentleman 
has done on his farm in the northern country of 
Gloucester, and we challenge our contemporaries 
to produce a competitor. 

Francis Ferguson, Esq., raised last year on 
his farm in Bathurst upwards of 1,000 bushels of 
wheat, 250 tons of upland hay; he killed 8 pigs 
of one litter, 13 months old, which averaged 400 
Ibs. each, 3200; thé sow 777; a pig 14 months 
old, 646 lbs.; one 26 months old, 796 Ibs.; alto- 
gether he killed Jast fall of his own raising 8,000 
Ibs. of pork. Also, a heifer, only 3 years old, 
which weighed 700 lbs, [Miriamich {N. B.) Pa. 








For the Farmer. 


“IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH.” 


COATING IRON WITH OTHER METALS. 
| A few weeks ago, at the request of a friend, 


Mr. Epitor :—Much has been said in favor of we gave some of the methods of covering iron 

| improving the breeds and qualities of live stock. with zine, silver, &c. We here give more di- 
We have been told that, in Great Britain, men, ' sestiuan fer thle penpenn, whistbere enpied from 

| distinguished for their knowledge, for practical ie Tandon Patent Journal. The article is en- 


skill, and for their zeal in the cause of improve- | 
ment, have made strong efforts to better the qual- | 
ities of the several kinds of domestic animals. | 
Men of large capital have engaged in the busi- 


ness, and, stimulated by pride or public spirit, 
have persevered till even most astonishing results 
have been achieved. Now this has been the 
work of a long series of years, in which men, 
every way qualified for the task, have been en- 
gaged, and it may be a question whether we 
shall not be able to profit by the example. 

But who will point out the best modes of im- 
proving our live stock? Are gative gr imported 
breeds to be preferred? Would it be best to try 
both, and also try to improve by crossing and by 
all other possible means? If we import animals 
with a view to improve our live stock, should we 
not be cautious that these possess real and not 
pretended good qualities? 

A few enterprising farmers among us have 
raised some very good stock, but a few individu- 
als, in order to carry forward the work aright, 
should possess a large amount of scientific know|- 
edge, good judgment, practical skill, and an 
abundance of capital, and, withal, great energy 
and perseverance. It is rarely the case that a 
single individual can be fuund who possesses all 
these qualities in a very high degree; and, in- 
deed, who does not wish to see improvement 
become general, rather than that it should be 
confined-to a few distinguished farmers? What 
concerns all, should be encouraged by all, and if 
there are difficulties in the way of the enterprise, 
let these be overcome by united efforts. 

It is a discreditable fact that we have an 
abundance of live stock in our State that cannot 
be considered highly profitable. 

It has been suggested that we could form an 
association in each incorporated town in the 
State, for the purpose of improving the qualities 
of our animals, and also promoting other objects 
connected with agricultural improvement, and if 
these associations could be conducted in some 
way under the auspices or direction of a State 
Agriculwural Society and a Board of Agriculture, 
much, indeed, might be effected each year in the 
way of advancing the farming interests. 

Then, if we can begin with the tender mind 
of the school boy, and let him learn some of the 
principles of farming, as laid down in the books 
—if our youth can learn what ‘ scientific breed- 
ers’ have already done, it may lead, in the end, 
to the most important results. The business of 
teaching ‘*‘ the young idea how to shoot,” has 
been highly applauded, and we ask why public 
opinion should not favor the advancement of 
knowledge in agriculture, certainly one of the 
most useful of the scicnces ? 
Joun E. Roure. 

Rumford, March, 1852. 

"Por the Farmer 

SURE PAY AND SMALL PROFITS. 

Merchants are not the only class which may 
adopt the principle of action denoted in the above 
caption, with advantage. I have known laborers 
who would not work unless they could get the 
highest wages—would spend three-fourths of 
their time in running about after the largest pay ; 
and finally come out at the end of the year 
where they began; while he, who made it a 
point to keep doing, for such wages as he could 
get, would have quite a sum laid by. ‘The rea- 
son why so many rush into the California gold 
hunt is that they are not satisfied with the small 
income of patient industry. They prefer the 
grab-game system—rich in a trice, or nothing. 
Many of them will doubtless find that they had 
better be satisfied with the small pay and smal] 
profits of our New England farms. I was think- 
ing, too, that our motto might be beneficially 
adopted by our farmers, in the selection of their 
seed corn for the ensuing season.- Most of the 
farmers, I noticed, Jast season, planted a large 
seed, that did not ripen well. The Dutton, or 
twelve-rowed variety, was the only corn that | 
saw perfectly ripe and sound; and of many 
fields which I saw of this, not one failed to ma- 
ture. Now have we not reason to apprehend 
that the past season was one of several to suc- 
ceed, of the same piece? If so, would not pru- 
dence dictate that farmers who plant corn, (and 
all should,) seek for the earliest and best kind? 
Is there a better variety, for short, cold seasons, 
than the Dutton? . D.T.S. 


| 


Oricin or THE Batpwin Arpte. We notice 
that some confusion has arisen in regard to the 
original habitat of this celebrated apple. One 
writer supposes it to have originated in Somer- 
ville, another that ‘*Burlington adjoining Wo- 
burn’? was its native place. Col. Jaques is re- 
ferred to as owning the ground where the original 
tree stood, and as having put up a ‘*monument”’ 
to its memory. We believe it isa fact Col. J. 
owns the ground referred 10, and that he has 
marked the former site of thetree by a wooden 
post, which is shortly to give place to a block of 
granite. Ina letter which the writer of this re- 
ceived from Col. J. in 1847, he states that the 
parent tree steod in Wilmington, and that in the 
year 1784, he went with his father and Col. 
Loammi Baldwin, and saw them cut scions from 
it. Ifany new light has dawned on the subject 
within five years, we presume Col. J. can explain. 
[Boston Cultivator. 


The following recipe for a cold we can say is 
truly worth the price of this paper for many 
years. It was prescribed for us when we were 
suffering from a cough that seemed as if we were 
on the brink of Consumption, no cessation nor 
rest day nor night. We took it, and were cured 
in three days. : 

The woman who gave the recipe has reared a 
large family in Oneida county—has seen hundreds 
suffering from colds and consumption, and she 
assures us, that in thirty years’ experience, with 
the prescriptions of the ablest physicians, and the 
experience of her friends before her, she has nev- 
er heard of nor used any other remedy better 
than this for colds of every condition, even when 
on the borders of that scourge of man, consump- 
tion. 

Recipe. One table-spoonful of molasses; two 
tea-spoonfuls castor oil ; one do. paregorie ; one 
do. spirits camphor. Mix and take often. 

[Northern Farmer. 





titled ** Henry Grissell’s improvements ju coating 
| metals with other metals.”’ 
ating Iron with Zinc. 
the patentees use a bath or 
other® suitabte "material, “To 
heat, they melt the zinc, and on the surface of 
| the melted zine place a thick layer of chloride of 
zinc, (prepared by dissolving zine in muriatic 
acid, and driving off the water)—or a mixture 
composed of 8 parts of chloride of zine, and 10 
| parts of chloride of potassium—or a mixture of 
, equal parts of chloride of zine and chloride of so- 
| dium—or a mixture of equal parts of dry sul- 


: é‘ ; 
| phate of zine and chloride of sodium, or chloride 


When the metal and salt are in a 
state of fusion, the iron to be coated with zine is 
dipped into the metal through the covering of 
fused salt, and becomes coated with zine. If, 
however, it is found that a sufficient quantity of 
zine has not adhered to the iron, a small quantity 
of sal ammoniac, in powder, is sprinkled over the 
iron, which is again dipped into the melted zinc. 
Under this part of their invention, the patentees 
claim the use of chloride of zinc, applied as 
above mentioned, in the fused state; also of the 
mixtures of the various salts above enumerated. 

Coating Zinc—Iron coated with Zinc, or other 
Metal, with a Metallic Alloy. For this purpose 
the patentees use a vessel of iron, or other suit- 
able material, in which the alloy is melted. One 
of the alloys used by them is composed of zine 
10 parts, tin 26-parts, and Jead 5 parts. A layer 
of chloride of zinc, mixed with an equal weight 
of sal ammoniac, is kept ina state of fusion on 
the surface of the metal alloy, the temperature of 
which must not be carried higher than is suffi- 
cient to keep the alloy in a fluid state. The met- 
| al to be coated is dipped into the melted alloy, 
| but not allowed to remain therein longer than is 
| absolutely necessary to receive a coating of the 
alloy. The patentees use also the alloy called 
‘** fusible metal,’’ which they prefer to make as 
follows: Bismuth 8 parts, lead 5 parts, and tin 
3 parts. 
provided that their melting points‘are below 400°, 
Fahrenheit. The patentees claim the use, in the 
manner above stated, of the alloys specified and 
referred to, and of the method above described 
for coating metals with such alloys. 

Cuaring fron or ocker metattith Tin, or Tin 
alloyed with Lead. For this purpose the patentees 
use a vessel of iron, or other suitable material, in 
which the tin or alloy is melted, and on the sur- 
face of the fused metal Jay a stratum of chloride 
of zine, mixed with about its own weight of sal 


of potassium. 





Alloys of other compositions will do, 


ammoniac. The metal to be coated is then dip- 
ped into the liquid metal or alloy, until the coat- 
ing is effected. The patentees state that it will 
be found advantageous in the use of this and the 
preceding process, to dip the metal to be coated 
several times, in order that it may come in con- 
tact often with the layer of fused salt—also ad- 
vantageous in the preceding process, to dip the 
iron or other metal into a hot and slightly acid 
solution of chloride of zinc, previous to immer- 
sion in the bath of melted metal. ‘The patentees 
claim, under this head of their invention, the use 
of a mixture of chloride of zinc and sal ammo- 
niac, forming a saline compound, which is kept 
in a state of fusion on the surface of the melted 
tin or alloy, in the process of coating metals 
with other metals. 

Coating Iron or other metals with Silver, or 
alloy of Silver and Copper. In this case the 
surface of the iron or other metal to be coated, is 
to be first amalgamated in the usual way. The 
patentees prefer to use, for the amalgamating 
process, a mixture of 12 parts of mercury, 1 of 
zinc, 2 of sulphate of iron, 2 of muriatic acid, 
and 12 of water—the mixture to be heated—and 
at 200° Fahrenheit, the iron to be amalgamated 
is placed in the mixture, and the mercury rubbed 
on the surface of the iron. The silver, or alloy 
of silver, is then melted in a crucible, placed in 
a suitable furnace, and the amalgamated metal is 
dipped into it until it has acquired a proper coat- 
ing of the silver or alloy employed. 

Coating Iron with Copper, Brass, or any alloy 
of Copper, with Zinc, Tin or Lead. In this 
case, the copper or alloy used, is melted in some 
suitable vessel, and on the surface of the melted 
metal is placed a layer of borosilicate of lead, 
(composed of 112 parts of oxide of lead, 24 of 
boracic acid, and 16 of silica,) and when the 
meta] and the salt are in a state of fusion, the 
metal to be coated is introduced through the 
layer of salt into the melted metal, where it is 
allowed to remain long enough to acquire a coat- 
ing of the metal. The patentees sometimes 
coat the iron with zinc, or with tin, or even 
amalgamate its surface with mercury in the way 
above mentioned, and then proceed to dip it into 
the melted copper or alloy. Another method of 
coating iron with copper or brass, is that of ex- 
posing it to the vapor of chloride of copper, py 
placing that substance at the bottom of a covered 
crucible, in the upper part of which is placed the 
jrop to be coated. The crucible is heated to red- 
ness in a suitable furnace, and the vapors of the 
chloride of copper volatilize and coat the iron 
with copper. If the iron thus coated with cop- 
per be placed in the upper part of a covered 
crucible, in which metallic zinc, covered with 
animal and other charcoal, is placed, and heat 
applied as in the above case, the vapors of the 
zine rise, and coming in contact with the copper- 
coated iron, convert the coating of copper into 
brass. Instead of chloride of copper, a mixture 
of metallic copper and sal ammoniac may be 
used, or a mixture of oxide of copper and sal 
ammoniac. ; 

The patentees claim, under this head of their 
invention, the use of,borosilicate of lead, in a 
fluid state, over the surface of melted copper or 
brass, or of the alloys above mentioned, in the 
process of coating iron by immersion ; also the 
process of coating iron with copper by the action 
of fused chloride of copper, or the mixtures 
above named, and of coating with brass by sub- 
sequent treatment with vapors of zinc, as above 
mentioned. 











THE BLACKSMITH. 

Now, as this rayless gloom aside I fling, 

Thy vealns of action sprea ling @n the view, 
Call to the sooty Blacksmith—be a hing! 

Thy reign renew; 

Grasping thy mace again, arise and do; 
And, as thy massive hamener thunders down, 

Shaping the stubborn iron to the plan, 
Know that each stroke adds lustre te ty.crown, 
Aad yon wide span 


Borne by the winds and waters through all time, 
While there’s a keel to curve it on the sea, 
From clime to clime, 
Or God ordains that idleness is crime! 





BUTTER MAKING---INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 
The following very interesting article is copied 
from ihe last number of the Genesee I’armer, 
and is fiom the pen of a Chenango Co. Dairyman. 
The experiments detailed, are very interesting to 
dairymen, and, if reliable, are calculated to cor- 
rect an error into which hundreds of the dairy- 
men in this State, and we presume elsewhere 
also, have been led, by the views heretofore en- 
tertained that milk should be set in shallow, in- 
stead of deep pans, to ensure the greatest quanti- 
ty of butter. This notion has, we think, been 
very prevalent among dairymen, and consequently 
a much greater number of pans, as well as great- 
ly increased space, has been required, and the 
expense increased in a corresponding ratio. 

We have never given credit to the idea, that 
milk should be set in shallow pans, to ensure the 
greatest quantity of cream, but the sentiment has 
so far gained ground among dairymen, as to be 
almost regarded as a settled point, and one about 
which there could be but little dispute. Our 
readers, among whom there are many experienced 
dairymen, will do the public a great service by 
making careful experiments, under circumstances 
calculated to lead to exact results, that so impor- 
tant an item in butter making, may be correctly 
understood, and those engaged in the business 
enabled to understand fully the advantages or 
disadvantages of the system. Such experiments, 
when made, ought to be spread before the farm- 
ing community, and we shall take great pleasure 
in giving publicity to such as may be forwarded 
to us for publication. 

There is no part of the State, where more at- 
tention is given to the manufacture of butter and 
cheese, than Central New York—and none where 
| the business has, as a general rule, been in more 
‘intelligent hands. Let some ef these men, or 
| women, devote sufficient attention to the subject 
|t0 settle the principle. [N. Y. Farmer.” 








Burrer Maxine. It isa very general opinion | 
among dairywomen,; that more butter is obtained | 
from a given quantity of milk when set in pans) 
partly filled than when full. If this is true, it 
is well worth knowing; if not, a great deal of 
useless labor is expended. As the question has, 
been often asked me, and I could give no answer, 
I determined to make the trial. As the result, | 
so far as it proves anything, is of general inter- | 
est, I send it for insertion in your paper. Such) 


an experiment is valueless unless conducted with | 
extreme care, and your readers might well doubt | 
its accuracy unless shown that proper pains were | 
taken. I will therefore give the particulars. 

On the morning of the 20th November, the} 
milk was strained all together intoatub. It was | 
then dipped out into a pail holding five and a half; 
quarts, which was filled carefully to the brim, | 
Pains were taken that if any rich milk or cream | 


off, as it were, by dipping. ‘The first pailful was | 
turned into one pan, and the second into two, and 
soon alternately. There were eleven of the} 


ly, lest the difference of position should affect the | 


result. The milk stood till it thickened, which 

was about four days. The full pans thickened 

sooner than the other. As there was not quite 
enough cream of each kind for a suitable churn- | 
ing, and that not a particle be lost, considerable | 
milk was taken off in skimming. The cream | 
from the half filled pans was a very little warmer 

when put intothe churn than the other. It could 

hardly be perceived in the cream, but it came 

sooner and wasa /riffe softer to work over. When 

weigned there was 6 lbs. 7 oz. from the full 

pans, and 6 Ibs. 24 oz. from the pans half filled. 

This was an unexpected result, but I could con- 

ceive of no vitiating cause unless possibly the 

slight difference of temperature in the cream 

might affect it. 
—the botioms being about 114 inches in diameter. 
The milk stood 24 inches deep in the full pans. 
A pound of butter was obtained from 9§ quarts 
of milk. 

To verify this experiment, or to detect mis- 
takes, i§ any, I repeated it. On the mornings of 
the 29th and 30th of November, 210 quarts of 
milk were set with the same precautions as before 
—six quarts in the full pans and three in the 
others. This stood nearly a week before skim- 
ming. No difference of temperature could be 
perceived in the cream when put into the churn. 
If there was any difference in the butter, that 
from the full pans was a trifle sofier than the 
other—the reverse of the former experiment. 
From the full pans there were obtained 12 Ibs. 10 
oz. of butter, and from the others 12 Ibs. and 
nearly loz. ‘The difference in this case was 
about 44 per cent., the same asin the former 
trial. The milk stood in the full pans 2.7 inches 
deep. A pound of butter was obtained from 84 
quarts. It is all of three times as much work to 
skim the half filled pans as the others. The 
question then arose whether still larger dishes 
were not better. Another trial was made by 
setting 208 qts., with the same precautions as 


the other half in those holding twelve quarts. 
From the small pans were obtained 10 Ibs. 15 oz.; 
and from the larger ones 11 |bs. 34 0z. Whe 
difference in this case, of 44 0z., was about 24 
per cent. in favor of the larger pans. 

The reason that the full pans each time gave 
the most butter, I cannot give; but I think the 
result is owing to unequal evaporation. The 
amount of cream and skim-milk is much less than 
the new milk. The milk from one full pan and 
two half pans was measured, and that from the 
full pan was half a pint the most, or one-twenty- 
féurth of the whole. This is four and one-sixth 
per cent.—about the same difference as in the 
butter. If this is not the reason, I can conceive 
of no other. L.N. 

Sherburne, N. Y. 





befure, one-half in pans holding six quarts, and; 
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FLAX AND FLAX COTTON. 
[concLupep } 

“The visitors began to arrive shortly afier 
twelre o'clock, and were introduced to M. 
Claussen in @ wailing-room, where Dr. Ryan 
shortly afterwards, snd preparatory to the ex- 
amination of the works, in a very able and inter- 
esting address, stated the main points of the in- 
vention, and upon a small scale showed each of 
the chemical processes tu be afierwards examined. 
Miran leaving this apartment, the whole body of 
visitors, headed by tne inventor and Dr. Ryan, 
proceeded to the ‘sample-room,’ which was filled 
with samples of the fibres in each of the stages 
of manufacture, unbleached, bleached, and dyed of 
every hue and shade of color, and fabrics of various 
kinds formed of the yarn into which they had 
been converted. They were examined with great 
interest, and, at the request of Sir W. Iooker, 
anample selection was made for deposition in 
the museum of the Botanical Gardens. From 
the ‘sample-room’ the visitors proceeded to the 
j‘breaking and cleaning-room.’ In order to the 
proper understanding of the process here adopted, 
it may be necessary to state that the stem of the 
Flax Plant, as it comes from the field, consists 
of several perfectly distinct parts. There is the 
woody substance or straw, which supports the 
plant while growing, the fibres which lie upon 
the surface of this straw, and the glutinous and 
other matters, which cause the fibres to adhere 
as well to each other as to the straw. Of these 
three parts, the fibre only is the portion required 
for manufacturing purposes. ‘The object, then, 
of this breaking or partial cleaning, and which 
may be called the preparatory stage in the pro- 
cess, is to reduce the bulk and weight of the 
| material to be afterwards operated upon, to render 
jits transport less costly to the grower, and also 
to permit him to retain a portion as chaff, useful 
| for mixing with other cattle food ; thus returning 
to the soil a Jarge proportion of the crop, which 
|hitherto has been entirely abstracted from the 
| soil, or rendered valueless by the process of steep- 
j|ing. The manufacturer or person employed to pre- 
| pare the Flax for him also derives an advantage 
from this arrangement, inasmuch as he is enabled 
| to steep a larger proportion of pure fibre than for- 
| merly in the steeping-vats, and the chemical agents 
‘employed, whether fermentative or otherwise, 
are enabled to act more rapidly and more directly 
upon the fibre than when in its whole or unbroken 
state. It is also adapted in this stage for manu- 
facture into Canvas, Sail-cloth, Corduge, and 
other coarse kinds of fabrics. In the same room 
were two cutting-machines fur reducing the 


length of the fibre when required for preparation 
for cotton and wovlen machinery. 





‘*Having shown the means by which the Flax 
required for steeping was prepared, the visitors 
were led into the steeping-rooms, where Dr. Ryan 
exhibited some Flax in the course of boiling and 
steeping in cold water, in the unbroken as well 
as broken state. When boiled, the period of 
operation is about four hours; when steeped in 
cold solution of caustic soda, it is not sufficiently 
steeped in less than twenty-four hours. By the 
present mode of steeping, the period occupied 
ranges from three days to six weeks, The con- 
tents of one of the vats having been sufficiently 
boiled, it was taken out and placed in a bath 
slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid. After 
drying, the fibre was fitted fur the further pro- 
cess of scutching and cleansing. 


‘‘Having gone through the whole of the steps 


had risen to the top, it should not be skimmed | required to produce the fibre for the linen manu- 


facturer, the ‘cottonizing’ process was next ex- 
plained. ‘The Flax having been partially cleaned 
and boiled, precisely as in the case of the long fibre, 


. . re : : . . 

former and twenty-two of the latter. They were | it was placed in the first of a series of six vats 
2 } es “ . . ° 

placed on the shelves of the milk-room alternate- | containing a cold solution of soda and water, in 


which it remained till fully saturated. Thence it 
was removed into vat No. 2, with a solution of 
sulphuric acid, where it remained as long as any 
bubbles of carbonic acid rose to the surface. It 
was in this vat that what is called the ‘splitting 
process’ takes place, and where the mechanical 
action of chemical forces is so beautifully illustra- 
ted. The effect was almost instantaneous. 
character of the Flax fibre became at once changed 
from that of a damp aggregated substance to a 
light expansive mass of cotton-like texture. Its 
specific gravity was completely altered, and the 
mass, which at first lay submerged beneath, grad- 
ually floated like an expanding sponge to the 
surface of the fluid. The result was generally 
and loudly cheered by all present. For the pur- 


The pans were of the usual size | pose of removing any superfluous acid, and tocarry 


the separation a st"ge farther, the fibre was im- 
mersed in a seeond vat of a weak solution of ear- 
bonate of soda. It was then ready for washing, 
carding, and spinning, in the same maaner as or- 
dinary cotton. 

**A third, equally interesting and not less im- 
portant process shown, was that of bleaching 
fibres, yarns, and fabrics. Under existing sys- 
tems, the time consumed in bleaching a piece of 
linen occupies from three weeks to as many 
months. Under the Chevalier Claussen system, 
the period required is not more than as many 
hours, while the ehemical ingredients employed, 
so far from injuring the material, greatly improve 
its quality. The rapid change in the color, as in 
the previous instance, of the texture of the sub- 
stance, was warmly applauded. 

‘The bleaching process concluded, the visitors 
were shown into the ‘carding-room, where a 
number of machines, such as ‘devils,’ ‘carders,’ 
and others usually employed in the respective 
branches of manufacture, were shown at work. 

‘*We may state that jute, hemp, and various 
other fibrous substances were shown to be capable 
of being treated upon the above process, and that, 
in answer to several questions, it was stated that 
the ‘Flax Cotton’ and ‘Flax Wool’ could be pre- 
pared at prices not 3d. per pound.” 

The profits to be obtained from the preparation 
of Flax Cotton are such as to offer the greatest 
inducements for persons to embark in the under- 
taking, as shown in the following estimate of the 
cost of production and value of the article : 

Five tons of Flax Straw at $10, $50 00 
Ingredients employed, Labor and 





Interest on Capital invested, 60 00 

$110 00 
One ton of Flax Cotton, at 10c. per Ib. 200 00 
Profit on 1 ton, $90 00 


In England, where they have to pay at the 
rate of from $15 to $20 per ton, the cost of pro- 
duction is only 6c., and the market value of it in 





The | 


NO, 12, 

the prepared state is 12c., leaving a prefa of 100 
| per cent, 
| 1am eredibly informed that abundance of Flax 
| Straw cam be had in Ohio at $5 perton. When 
farmers find it profitable for them to raise Flax 
on account of the seed alone, and place no value 
upon the straw, I think it would be within beunds 
to base our caculations on obtaining straw for Flax | 
Cotton purpeses at $5. You will perceive that 
in the above statement I value Flax Straw at $10, 
which is the maximam price paid for it in this 
neighborhood. 

The Scotch prrent has been sold for 25,000/. 
sterling, ($125,000,) and from good authority I 
learn that double that amount has been given for 
the French patent. Mr. E. G. Roberts has sold 
the right in this country for the States of Maine, 
New-Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhede Island, New-York, and Illinois, 
and is negotiating with several parties for other 
States. Applications have been received for 
every State in the Union, even Oregon not ex- 
cepted. ALtan Cameron. 








tion of the svil. This is as it should be. Califor- 
nia will never become a wealthy and prosperous 
State so long as she is dependent upon other coun- 
tries fur necessaries of life.. A San Francisco 
correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, says: 

‘Immense quantities of barley and wheat have 
been, and are still in process of being sown in our 
valley—thousands and tens of thousands of acres 
are being occupied and tilled by the husbandman 
the present season. Seed wheat has been greatly 
sought after at 6 to 8e per Ib, 

Great attention is being turned to Horticultural 
pursuits, and seeds of all kinds have been in active 
| Tequest ; others are forming nurseries and ran- 
| sacking the city for apple seeds, peach pits, &c., 
| and paying their weight in gold dust for all they 
/can Jay their hands on. Thousands of fruit trees 
will be planted this year, the quantity only limited 
by the scanty supply from Atlantic nurseries. 

Agricultural implements of all kinds have been 
_in very active request, but the season is now draw- 

ing toaclose, and the deficiency in plows has 

been made up by arrivals from Oregon of some 
two hundred or more, made in Boston, and sent 

there for sale ; but California is to take the Jead of 
Oregon, and she must succumb to our young 
State, even in the farming line—of the gold mines 
| we will say nothing—as our hills and valleys can 
speak for themselves, ”’ 





“a circumstance ex- 
| tremely interesting to all engaged in textile man- 
ufactures, indeed to the whole community, has 
| this week been communicated to us. An ama- 
_teur chemist of this town, while engaged recent- 
ly in testing the Chevalier Claussen’s chemical 
| process of making cotton, not having any flax 
| straw at hand, tried it upon oat straw. To his 
astonishment, after the silica and gums which 
enter into the composition of oat straw in greater 
proportions than in flax, had been dissolved, he 
obtained a Jarge quantity of good cotton. The 
opinion he formed from this and subsequent ex- 
| periments is, that the common straw of this coun- 
try may be profitably converted into cotton, there- 
| by adding to the certainty and abundance of our, 
future supplies. At any rate, the experiment is 
one which is worth testing to the fullest extent, 
and tke hint here thrown out will no doubt induce 
persons most favorably situated for pursuing an 
investigation with advantage at once to undertake 
| the test. [Nottingham paper 
| Proposeo Cuance or tHe Coinace. Mr. 
_ Hunter, from the Finance Committee, has report- 
ed a bill proposing some important changes in the 
coinage. One of the propositions is to reduce 
| the weight of the half dollar and smaller denom- 
‘inations of silver coin, and to make them a legal 
tender in payment of all sums not exceeding five 
| dollars. The bill proposes that the weight of 
the half dollar shall be 192 grains ; and quarters, 
| dimes and half dimes in the same proportion ac- 


Cawraw enews Qeanns 


according to the nominal value. The bill pre- 
| poses also the coinage of three dollar gold pieces, 
a measure which we think liable to serious ob- 
_| jections on account of its proximity to the weight 
and value of the quarter eagle. [Boston Adv. 


| Hor Beps. Now is the time for hot beds. 
| All you want is a frame of inch boards, or plank, 
| of the size of your bed, and about one foot high 
| in front and two feet in the rear. Then put in 
small rafters, just strong enough to hold the sash- 
| es, and use good clear glass, lapped a quarter of 
lan inch. Fresh horse dung is the best manure, 
and the more the better, at Jeast, you must have 
enough to generate the proper degree of heat. 
After the dung is placed in the hole, you should 
cover it with the richest and lightest mould that 
ean be procured. 








Lock Jaw. We have noticed in the papers 
| lately notices of several deaths by this disease, 
one of them inthis neighborhood, We have 
published several times a certain preventive and 
remedy, in the application of beef’s gall to the 
wound, Will not our editorial brethren ciroo- 
late the information, and thereby save many val- 
uable lives? Besides its anti-spasmodie prop- 
erties, the gall draws from the wounds any 
particles of wood, glass, iron, or other sub- 
stances that may cause irritation, whea othér 
applications have failed to do so. 

[Lancaster Gazette. 


Tue Farmer. If any man on earth is inde- 
pendent, it is the hard-handed, warm-hearted til- 
ler of the soil, who is free from embarrassment 
and “owes no man anything,” save charity and 
good will. Skilful Jabor is all that the earth re- 
quires of man, and it yields a generous return. 
No man can trathfully say of bis farm, “T have 
served a faithless master."’ The birds never sing 
to deceive—the flowers never bloom to hide de- 
formity—‘‘nature never smiles to betray."” 





A Very Ancient Com. The workmen, in 
laying gas pipes in Chester, (England,) a few 
weeks since, turned up a small brass coin in ex- 
cellent preservation. It bears a Jaurelled head, 
and although the exergue is somewhat worn, the 
word “‘Julianus”’ can be traced. The other side 





bears a legionary soldier, with spear and shield,. 
It appears to have been struck between 360 and 
363 of the Christian era, in the reign of the gal- 
lant and accomplished Emperor Julian, whom ec- 
clesiustical historians designate as the “Apostate.” 
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‘THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH 25, 1852. | 


DIGGING OUT OLD CITIES. 

There are, from accounts cccasionally pub- 
lished by travellers in Egypt and Asia, very 
interesting operations going on in both of those 
countries. In Egypt, a French traveller, as 
Bayard Taylor says in his letters to the Tribune, 
has discovered the real situation of the famous 
ancient city of Thebes, which has been buried in 
the sands of the desert for so many centuries that 
its site has long been a matter of dispute.— 
This gentleman employs Arabs to dig away the 
sands, and has thereby brdught to view one of 
the streets, and a temple with lots of sculptured 
images, such as sphynxes, &c., of which he 
takes drawings, and then covers them up again, 
in order that they may be preserved, as the pres- 
ent race of Egyptians would destroy them, in 
various ways, if allowed to remain uncovered. 

This is a curious circumstance in the history 
‘of this people. Centuries ago the people built 
up a great and flourishing city,—the city of 
‘Thebes,—seventeen miles in circumference, with 
an hundred gates, with temples and pyramids, 
with rich and gorgeous sculpiure,—crowded 
with a powerful population,—the admiration 
of the world. Ages rolled away, and it fell and 
became gradually buried by the blowing in of the 
shifting sands of the desert, until it was Jost, and 
no one knew exactly where it used to be,—and 
now, in the year 1852,a single individual has 
fortunately discovered the spot, and is employing 
a group of Arabs to throw off the sands that have 
pressed upon the buried city for so many hundred 
years, and bringing to view the streets and hous- 
es, and richly decorated public buildings, from 
this sepulchre of ages, as fresh ‘and perfect as 
they were when the sands first began to bury 
them. So degenerate are the miserable race that 
now occupy the country, shat to preserve these 
monuments from utter destruction they are again 
consigned to the grave by the hand that is em- 
ployed to exhume them, e 

In another portion of the world, celebrated for 
its former greatness and power, a city is now be- 
ing dug out from the ‘tdust of ages’? which, 
for centuries and centuries, has covered and _ hid- 
den it from mortal eyes,—even Nineveh, the 
yreat city which, in the days of Jonah, (2400 
years ago,) had, as some construe it, 120,000 
children, or, as the prophet expressed it, ‘* more 
than six score thousand persons that cannot dis- 
cern between their right hand and their left; and 
also much cattle.”’ 

Mr. Layard, an Englishman, has found the site 
of some of its temples, which he is uncovering, 
and from which he has sent home a variety of 
remarkable seu}ptures illustrative of the ancient 
history of that age. In addition to this, it is not 
a litle remarkable that Col. Rawlinson has dis- 
covered the method of reading the ancient in- 
scriptions on their monuments, so that they can 
be readily translated into English. 

We find in the Family Visitor an extract from 
a letter to one of its Editors, which interested us 
very much, as it shows what light these diseov- 
eries are throwing upon the history of that an- 


viciiy pewerfol wd towered cimy end peoople- 


It is dated at Mosul, Dee. 6, 1851. 


‘* We spent last evening with Col. Rawlin- 
son, who is now here. He surprised me—but 
perhaps not you—by saying that the inscriptions 
of Koyunjik are in Hebrew, which he claims 
was never the language of the Jews except dur- 
ing their captivity and for a short time after, when 
they used no other: after which, he says, they 
re-adopted their own tongue, the Chaldee, (so 
called.) On one of the bulls in Koyunjik, which 
you saw—one of six together—he reads Senna- 
cherib’s account of his campaign against Pheni- 
cia in the third year of his reign. The cities he 
took are given in their geographical order, as 
they lie along the coast. While he was at Si- 
don, the colonists whem his father had planted in 
Samaria, revolted, and drove Tobal (whom Sen- 
nacherib had sent as their ruler) out, who fled to 
Jerusalem to Hezekiah, where he was hospitably 
entertained. The revolted colonists, hearing that 
Sennacherib was coming to punish them, sent for 
aid to Egypt, wherefore Sennacherib first marched 
down the coast to fight the Egyptians before they 
united with the colonists—defeated them, and 
again placed Tobal over the revolted colonies.— 
He then demanded tribute of his friend Hezekiah, 
which the Jew declined giving ; and so he ‘took 
his fenced cities,”’ till Hezekiah sent him thirty 
talents of gold, three hundred talents of silver, 
and the vessels of the house of the Lerd, with a 
retinue of young men and damsels as slaves. 
With these he returned. Afierwards he was 
busy with wars in Babylonia, Media, Asia Minor, 
ete., fur some figy years. Then, Col. Rawlin- 
son thinks, he made a second campaign, when he 
lost his whole ariny, fled home, and was murder- 
ed. Of this campaign nothing is said in Koyun- 
jik, for every king wrote his own history, saying 
nothing of his predecessor, and not alluding to his 
successor (apparent). Of course Sennacherib 
had'no opportunity to do this, had he been dis- 
dispased, of the last campaign. 

He (Sennacherib) says he left his image anda 
record of his victories upon the rocks by the sea 
in Phenicia. So you have looked upon his por- 
trait in two places, a thing you hardly anticipated 
when first you read of him in Kings. Col. Raw- 
linson is in hopes of finding portraits of Heze- 
kiah and his court, perhaps of Isaiah. I have 
been over to Koyunjik but once, and then the 
trenches were very muddy, and we did not half 
see or-a quarter enjoy them. I mean to go again 
while Col. Rawlinson is there, and see Senna- 
cherib’s bull and his Pheenician campaign. I 
suppose f need not tell you that Col. Rawlinson 
is the discoverer of the Key to the cuneiform in- 
é6criptions and without a Rosetta stone.” 

If we rightly understand our correspondent, 
and if he has rightly understood Col. Rawlinson’s 
theory. about the national language of the Israel- 
ites, we cannot doubt that oriental scholars on 
both ‘sides of the Aulantic will await with some 
curidsity, and some credulity, the reason which 
the learned and gallant Colonel may offer for his 
opinion. That the Hebrew Scriptures, as we 
now have them, from Moses to Malachi, are only 
trans)ations from the original Chaldee; and that 
the few chapters of Daniel and Ezra, which are 
written in what is commonly called the Chaldee 
dialect, are all that remains to us of the language 
really spoken by Moses and Isaiah—are state- 
ments so contrary not only to received ideas but 
to all known probabilities, that we must needs 
wait for farther explanations and for proofs. On 
this point we cannot but suspect some misunder- 
standing. 

But the account of the deciphered inscription 
is more intelligible. In the matter of inscriptions 
and arrow headed writing, Col. Rawlinson is a 
great’ authority. Many of our readers will re- 
membera similar announcement, made six months 
ago, of an inscription which Col. Rawlinson had 
deciphered and translated on one of the slabs 
from Nineveh in the British Museum. That 
slab, we may presume, was from the same mound 
in which the great decipherer has now read this 
more detailed accounts of Sennacherib’s Pheeni- 
cian and Jewish conquests. How wonderful is 
it that such inscriptions should remain-buried un- 
der the earth, till the time had come in which 
they eould be read once more, and could bear 
their testimony in confirmation of the Old Testa- 
ment records. Had the ruins in the mound of 
Coyunjik been uncovered. at any former period 

‘since their original intermeut, they would long 
ago haye crumbled into dust and would have left 
no eopy to the world. 








FIRST LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 
REPORTED FOR THE FARMER. 


Pursuant to notice, the members of the Legis- 
lature, and others interested in the subject of ag- 
riculture, visiting the capital, assembled at the 
Representatives’ Hall, which had been granted 
for the meeting by an order of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, on Wednesday evening, March 9, 
1852. 

On motion of Mr. Nickerson of Orrington, 
Col. Jesse Smart of Troy was chosen Chairman, 
and Mr. Louis O. Cowan of Saco was elected 
Secretary. 

Col. Smart, on taking the Chair, stated that 
some of the friends of agriculture, supposing that 
the cause of agriculture might be aided by a se- 
ties of meetings, for conversation and discussion 
on matters pertaining to agricultural pursuits, 
had proposed that all interested in the subject 
should be invited to come together for the inter- 
change of opinions. The meeting, he supposed, 
grew out of this proposition, which he regarded 
as a wise one. There had been no subject pre- 
pared for consideration this evening, and as it 
was a preliminary meeting, he would offer, for 
discussion this evening, a resolve, covering not 
particular subjects, in regard to crops, or methods 
of cultivation, but one of general character, hav- 
ing reference to the objects to be attained by 
such meetings. 

He proposed this resolve :-— 

Resolved, That much practical information may be 
obtained, in the science of agriculture, by an interchange 
of opinions among practical farmers. 

The resolve elicited remarks from Messts. 
Nickerson of Orrington, Foster of East Machias, 
Boothby of Saco, Smalley of St. George, and 
others, all approving the sentiments of the reso- 
lution, and in approbation of the meetings. Sev- 
eral subjects connected with the raising of crops 
were incidentally alluded to in the course of the 
evening, but no specific one engaged the atten- 
tion of the meeting. It was proposed to make 
the subject of cultivating fruit the one for consid- 
eration at the next meeting, and the proposition 
was assented to. The meeting then adjourned 
to meet on Tuesday, March 14, 1852. About 
thirty-five or furty persons, principally members 
of the Legislature, were present on this occasion. 

SECOND MEETING. 

The Chair announced that the subject under 
consideration for the evening, .as directed at the 
last meeting, was the cultivation of Fruit, em- 
bracing soils adapted to its growth, suitable ma- 
nures, best method of grafting and propagating, 
best varieties, or in a word, to state the subject 
in the form of a question, it was, ‘* Can Fruit 
Growing be profitable in Maine?’’ He hoped that 
gentlemen who were acquainted with this impor- 
tant and pleasant branch of agriculture, could 
speak from scientific knowledge and practical ex- 
perience, would give their views freely, and in 
order to set the ball in motion, as he saw present 
the editor of the Farmer, Dr. Holmes, a gentle- 
man acquainted with the subject in all its bear- 
ings, he would call on him for some opening re- 
marks, 

Dr. Holmes, in rising to respond to the call, 
said that he considered it well settled that most 
varieties of Fruit, and particularly apples, could 
be profitably raised in Maine. There were some 
Fruits that could be raised, such as plums, cher- 
ries, currants and gooseberries, advantageously, 
but they would not probably be cultivated so ex- 
tensively for a market, as a source of profit, as 
the apple, and to this variety of Fruit he thought 
attention should be particularly directed. It was 
an ascertained fact that the more northern the re- 
gion in which theapple would ripen, there the 
best Fruit of this kind could be raised, best in 
flavor, and best for keeping. A large part of 
Maine was poouliarly favorably situated in this 
respect. Its soil and climate were adapted to! 
the growth of the best varieties of apples, and 
their cultivation was now, and would be hereaf- 
ter, a great business with farmers. There were 
some parts of the State where the season did not 
appear to be quite long enough to bring to matu- 
tity well some of the varieties of apples, but 
kinds would be found adapted to these localities. 
In Amity, Aroostook county, he had been told 
by Mr. Walton, who has a nursery there, that 
some apples did not ripen so perfectly, and the 
trees were not so large as in the interior and 
western sections of the State. As we come this 
way the trees grow larger. Some years ago a 
Pomological Society was established in this sec- 
tion, the members brought in hundreds of seed- 
ling apples, and they were examined. He thought 
that the examination established the fact that ap- 
ples which have originated in Maine are best 
for Maine. Some very fine apples had originat- 
ed in Maine. 


In regard to pears, the Fulton originated in Tops- 
ham, the McLaughlin in Scarborough; some 
had originated on the Kennebec. The McLaugh- 
lin plum, which is one of the best, originated 
some where in the vicinity of Bangor. He did 
not propose to go very deep into the discussion 
this evening. He saw his friend, Mr. Foster of 
Gardiner, present, a gentleman who had given 
much attention to Fruit raising, and he knew he 
could shed much light upon the subject, and he 
would, with the permission of the Chair, call on 
him for further light. 

Mr. Foster, in rising to respond to the call, 
said that he came rather to be a listener than to 
talk himself. He did not until this morning 
know that he should attend, but he was induced 
to do so by an invitation from the Chair. He 
considered the subject selected was one of much 
importance. He should confine himself chiefly 
to the apple, as he conceived the cultivation of 
this Fruit as the most important to the farmers 
of Maine, and it was with this Fruit he had most 
todo. The farmers of Maine could raise a sup- 
ply of the small Fruits for their own use, but 
they must rely upon the zpple alone for exporta- 
tion. There can be no doubt that the culture of 
the apple returns more profit in proportion to the 
amount of capital invested than any other branch 
of agriculture. There was no section of the 
United States where winter apples can be raised 
so well as in Maine. It was a crop less liable to 
fail than any other. In New York, New Jersey 
and elsewhere, the crop has been cut off, but 
never entirely, to his knowledge, in Maine. The 
crop varies according to the season and food. giv- 
en to produce the Fruit. Our Fruit is in better 
demand abroad than Fruit from other sections. 
Much might be done by agitating the subject, and 
perhaps the Legislature might do something to 
stimulate the cultivation of Fruit by bounties, or 
hy abating a certain portion of the State tax to 
places where the culture of the apple was en- 
couraged. > 


Mr. Foster thought there had been a mistake 
in planting orchards near their buildings, without 
consulting the character of soils. It was a 
mistake that perhaps could not be well avvided 
in some instances. The rocky pasture land was 
the best for orchards. It, would be better for 
farmers to keep their tillage land, which is gen- 
erally situated around their buildings, and on to 
which it is easy to carry their dressing for tillage 
purposes, and select a portion of their pasture 
land, such as is rocky and unfit for the plough, 
for the orchard. He would have, say in a pas- 
ture of some thirty or forty acres, a few acres de- 
voted to the orchard, and no trees growing in the 


pasture except in the orchard. Jn the summer |. 


the cattle would resort there for shade, leaving 
their manure, and thus, ifthe ground was well 





Jand in heart. Sheep would be a good kind of 
stock to be kept in a pasture partially devoted to 
an orchard. ‘Thick planting was another com- 
mon error in the management of an orchard. It 
was impossible that trees, at the distance of only 
twenty or thirty feet apart should grow well; 
trees should be set several rods from each other. 
He knew of several trees which from outside to 
outside of their tops, measure four rods. He 
had noticed that the outside rows of trees in 
many orchards were healthy, while the inside 
rows, situated so as not to obtain a fair propor- 
tion of sun and air, were diseased. This was in 
consequence of thick planting, in part, and per- 
haps in part attributable to ploughing the or- 
chards, 

Ile was satisfied that it was not a good plan to 
plough and cultivate the land in orchards. Plougu- 
ing wounded the trees, broke off the roots, and 
induced disease. It was best to select a spot fur 
the orchard, which the farmer would never want 
to plough. He recollected a case which con- 
firmed his theory. He was called upon, bya 
farmer, to graft his orchards. ‘The orchard where 
the grafting was to be done had been prepared 
with great care, ploughed ofien, and the trees 
pruned closely. By its side stood another or- 
chard in a pasture. When he went into the or- 
chard for the purpose of grafiing, the trees he 
found were much diseased. He thought he 
would examine the trees in the pasture, as they 
were planted at the same time, in like soil, and 
the only difference in their management was that 
while the trees in the enclosed orchard had been 
pruned closely and ploughed among, those in the 
pasture had been left to grow pretty much as 
they would. The trees in the pasture he found 
sound,—the wood white clear through. - He was 
satisfied that ploughing, breaking the roots as it 
must in every direction, was bad treatment for 
the orchard. 

As to the subject of grafting, an opinion pre- 
vails pretty extensively that it is not a good plan 
to graft old trees. He thoughtit a mistaken one. 
If a tree was a hundred years old, and had al- 
ways borne bad fruit, he would graft and make it 
bear good fruit for the next century of its life. 
Mr. Foster said, in early life he came into pos- 
session of an’orchard; that orchard has never 
been plonghed,—other orchards in the neighbor- 
hood have been set, and flourished for a few 
years, and when declined they had been ploughed. 
His orchard had been mowed for thirty years. 
It is now in a good condition, and bears well. 

Mr. Cowan, of Saco, said that although he 
was not a fruit grower, he had felt a deep inter- 
est in the cultivation of fruit; and had, in the 
paper which he conducted, urged upon the far- 
mers again and again for years, the profit and 
pleasure derived from the cultivation of fruit. 
In early life it had been his fortune, good fortune 
he would say, to learn agricultural employment ; 
and he remembered ever with pleasure the old 
associations of theorchard. In the section where 
he resided, (York County,) there had been a very 
much increased attention to the growing of the 
apple. The markets of Saco and Biddeford were 
supplied with a much better quality of fruit than 
they were a few years ago, and the price of good 
apples had not diminished. Indeed, it was quite 
impossible that the supply would outrun the 
demand. New markets for Maine apples were 
constantly opening, and he looked forward to the 
day when this branch of Agriculture would be 
pursued very extensively in our State, to supply 
a foreign demand. He was not, perhaps, from 
experience, qualified to impart much knowledge 
as to the best method of rearing an orchard, or of 
managing it after it had come well into bearing, 
but it seemed to him that orchards wanted atten- 
tion as much as any other crops. The corn-field 
was bountifully supplied with food in the shape 
of manures; the thorn and thistle were not suffered 
to check the growth of the plant, and it seemed 
to him that orchards require food as well as corn 
required constant care to make it yield. Ile had 
noticed, when a boy, in his father’s orchard, and 
in latter years similar facts had come under his ob- 
servation, that the trees which received the wash 
of the barn yard and buildings, throve most vigor- 
ously, and never failed to bear plentifully. The 


-|old fashioned practice of setting out an orchard, 


and then leaving it to bear if it would, giving it 
nothing to subsist on, was departing. Keeping 
apples was a subject intimately connected with 
the rearing of fruit. The practice which his 
father had sometimes pursued, he thought might 
be a good one, It was to pick the apples from 
the trees, after fully ripe, put them into barrels, 
head the barrels up, and then turning then on the 
bulge, let them remain under the trees as long as 
it was safe to do so on account of the frost. 
When put into the cellar, they were put into the 
coolest part. The subject wasa fruitful one, and 
he hoped that it would be thoroughly discussed 
before it was dismissed. Mr. Cowan said he 
would ask the gentleman from Gardiner, who had 
had great experience in grafting, if it was a good 
plan to take scions for grafting from trees some- 
what advanced in years, and giving indications of 
decay? 

Mr. Foster said in reply, that he should have 
no hesitation in taking scions from trees advanced 
in years. He regarded it of little consequence 
where they were taken—the main point was to 
take them from trees the fruit of which was 
worth cultivation. 

The Chairman, Col. Smart of Troy, said that 
if no gentleman was disposed to occupy the time, 
he would say a word as to his views of fruit cul- 
ture, and his experience in raising fruit. He had 
been, as it were, reared in an orchard. There 
was no danger in overstocking the market. The 
apples of Maine would always find a market 
South when apples from the Middle and Western 
States were adrug. The fruit of the West, 
which finds its way down the Mississippi to New 
Orleans, was coarse, its flavor bad, and not to be 
compared with the fruit fram Maine. He con- 
curred with his friend Foster, somewhat, in his 
ideas respecting ploughing an orchard. A bro- 
ther of his had taken three crops of wheat from 
his orchard, and he was awate that the trees had 
suffered materially in consequence, and that in- 
judicious tilling had caused it to decline. Sever- 
al years ago, his son took a considerable quantity 
of muck from a low spot where flags grew, and 
carted it into the orchard, and spread it among 
the trees, and he thought the process increased 
the yield of the trees very much. The Baldwin 
apple, he thought, was the best to raise for mar- 
ket ;—the Ribston Pippin was decidedly the 
richest in flavor. He had had very good success 
with the variety called Kilamhill. The tree 
grew small, but it bore well. Mr. Smart hoped 
the subject would go over for further discussion, 
as it was one of great importance. 

Mr. Boothbay, of Saco, would subscribe to the 
doctrine that ploughing in an orchard was detri- 
mental to the trees. It was his experience. He 
had several trees in a pasture, situated near a 
spring where the stock went to water. In the 
summer, the stock would go to the spring for 
water, and, having slaked their thirst, would lie 
down under the trees, and stamp around them, 
keeping the ground porous. These trees had 
Hourighed finely and bore well, while he could 
not say so much for his trees situated elsewhere. 

The meeting voted io continue the discussion of 
fruit culture, on Friday evening, to which time it 
adjourned. 


Severat articles in type for this number, and 
notices of new works, are crowded out by the 





dressed when the trees were set out, keeping the 
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tion which had so long maintained his father on 
the throne of Hungary. 
Solyman, though Ferdinand used his utmost 
i endeavors to thwart this negotiation, and even 
Solyman, the magnificent of the Ottoman throne, | offered to accept the Hungarian crown on the 
entered Hungary jn 1522, with anumerous army, | same ignominious condition of paying tribute to 
investing Belgrade, which was deemed the chief. Solyman, by which Scepius had held it, saw 
barrier of the kingdom against the Turkish arms, | sych advantage from espousing the interest of 
and soon forced jt to surrender. He again in-| Stephen, that he instantly promised him his pro- 


. ° | 
vaded it with an army of three hundred thousand | section ; and commanding one army to advance 


men: and Lewis [I], king of that country and forthwith towards Hungary, he himself fullowed 
Bohemia, a weak and inexperienced prince, ad-| with another. 


vanced rashly to meet him with a body of men| 


‘ , eal Meanwhile the Germans, hoping to terminate 
which did not amount to thirty thousand. With) the war by the reduction of a city in which Ste- 


an imprudence stij! more unpardonable, he gave. phen and his mother were shut up, had formed 


the command of those troops to the archbishop Of) the sieve of Buda. Martinuzzi, having drawn 


Golocza. This awkward general, in the dress of thither the strength of the Hungarian nobility, 





STATE OF MAINE. 


BY THE GOVERNOR: 
A PROCLAMATION 


For @ day of Public Humiliation, Fasting and Prayer 


GATHERED NEWS FRAGMENTS, &c. 
Rights of Steamboat Passengers. Judge Bar- 
culo of Poughkeepsie has decided that a man with 
a through ticket on a steamboat has a right to go 
ashore at any of the landings on the way, and 
that a passenger who had not paid his passage 
had aright to go ashore; also, that passage 
money was a debt to be collected only as other debts 
arecollected. The occasion of the decision was 
asuit brought by Mr. Whinfield, who bought a 
through ticket on the Isaac Newton at New 
York, and attempted to land at Poughkeepsie, 
but was pushed back by the persons attached to 
the boat, and taken to Albany. He obtained a 
verdict of $150 damages and costs. 
An Aged Pensioner, 


A kind Providence has again brought us to the 
commencement of the season of showers and sun- 
shines, of flowers and fruits, of enjuyments and 
hopes, and of toil and anneipations, 

Fhe past year has been crowned with the frui- 
tion of plentiful abundance fur the supply of our 
animal wants, with the enjoyment of an unwont- 
ed degree of health and temporal prosperity 
We have been surrounded with all the facilities 
fur intellectual culture and development, and with 
all the means fitted to secue ou: immortal well 
being. But has is left upon our minds anything 
but a faint impress of bounties teceived, ‘and of 
blessings enjoyed! Is the hand of an overruling 
and beneficent Providence seen and felt in all this? 


There is now living in 
‘ow ie , i . 
Townshend, Vi., an Ethopian woman, named | 





up the crown tameély, and who possessed abilities 


‘them to march into that part of the kingdom 





his order, girt with his cord, rushed at the hea 

of his troops, and, hurried on by his own pre- 
sumption as well as by the impetuosity of nobles, 
who despised danger but were impatient of long 
service, he fought the fatal battle of Mohaez, in| 
which the king, the flower of the Hungarian no- | 
bility, and upwards of twenty thousand men, fell 
the victims of his folly and ill conduct. 

Solyman, after his victory, seized and kept | 
possession of several towns of the greatest) 
strength in the southern provinces of Hungary, | 
and overrunning the rest of the country, carried | 
nearly two hundred thousand persons into captiv- | 
ity. As Lewis was slain in this battle, which | 
almost proved fatal to Hungary, the archduke | 
Ferdinand of the House of Austria,—brother to | 
the emperor Charles V, to whom Charles at last 
transmitted the imperial sceptre,—having married 
the sistet of Lewig, claimed the title of the crown 
of Hungary, to which he succeeded with some 
difficulty. 

As Lewis was the last male of the royal family 
of Jagellon, the archduke Ferdinand claimed both 
his crowns. ‘ 

It will be at once seen that this claim was} 
founded on a double title—the one derived from | 
the ancient pretensions of the House of Austria 
to both kingdoms ; the other from the right of his | 
wife, the only sister to Lewis. 





The feudal institutions, however, subsisted both 
in Hungary and Bohemia in such rigor, and the 
nobles possessed such extensive power, that the 
crowns were elective; and Ferdinand’s rights, 
had they not been powerfully supported, would 
have met with litile regard. But his own per- 
sonal merit, the respect due to the brother of the 
greatest monarch in christendom, the recessity of 
choosing a prince able to affurd his subjects some 
additional protection against the Turkish arms, 
which, as they had recently felt their power, they 
greatly dreaded, together with the intrigues of 
his sister, who had been married to the late 
king, overcame the prejudices which the Hunga- 
rians had conceived against the archduke asa 
foreigner, and, although a considerable party 
voted for the Vaywode, or hereditary prince of 
Transylvania, at length secured Ferdinand the 
throne of that Kingdom. 

The States of Bohemia imitated the example 
of their neighbor Kingdom; but, in order to as- 
certain and secure their own privileges, they 
obliged Ferdinand, before his coronation, to sub- 
scribe a deed, which they termed a Roverse, de- 
claring he held that crown, not by any previous 
right, but by their gratuitous and voluntary elec- 
tlon. 


In about the year 1541, the Turks again made 
a rapid progress in Hungary, and a great revolu- 
tion was taking place in that kingdom, when 
Juhn Zapol Seepius, by the assistance of his 
mighty protector, Solyman, wrested from Ferdi- 
nand a great part of the country, and left him 
only the precarious possession of the rest. But 
being a prince of pacific qualities, the frequent 
attempts of Ferdinand, or his partizans among 
the Hungarians, to recover what thoy had lvet, 
greatly disquieted Scwpius ; and the necessity, on 
these occasions, of calling in the Turks, whom 
he considered and felt to be his masters rather 
than auxiliaries, was hardly less mortifying. 

In order, therefore, to avoid these distresses, as 
well as to secure quiet and Jeisure, which he 
earnestly desired, he secretly came to an agree- 
ment with his competitor on the following con- 
ditions: ‘That Ferdinand should acknowledge 
him king of Hungary, and Jeave him, during life, 
the unmolested possession of that part of the 
kingdom now in his possession; but that upon 
his decease, the sole right of the whole should 
devolve upon Ferdinand. As Scepius had never 
been married, and was then far advanced in life, 
the terms of the contract seemed very favorable 
to Ferdinand. 

But soon after, some of the Hungarian nobles, 
solicitous to prevent a foreigner from ascending 
the throne, prevailed on Scepius to put an end to 
a long celibacy by marrying Isabella, the daugh- 
ter of Sigismond,- king of Poland. 

Scepius had the satisfaction before his death, 
which happened within less than a year after his 
marriage, to see a son born to inherit his king- 
dom. ‘To that son—withouat regarding his treaty 
with Ferdinand, which he considered, no doubt, 
as void upon an event not foreseen when it was 
concluded—he bequeathed his crown, appointing 
his queen and Martinuzzi, bishop of Warddin, 
guardians of his son, and regents of his kingdom. 
The greater part of the Hungarians immediately 
acknowledged the young prince as king, to whom, 
in memory of the founder of their monarchy, 
they gave the name of Stephen, or Stephen II. 

Ferdinand, though extremely disconcerted by 
this unexpected event, resolved not to abandon 
the kingdom, which he flattered himself with 
having acquired by his compact with Scepius. 
He sent ambassadors to the queen to claim pos- 
session, and offerered the province of Tiansylva- 
nia as a settlement for her son, proposing, at the 
same time, to assert his right by the force of 
arms. 

But Scepius had committed the care of his 
son_to persons who had too much spirit to give 


sufficient to defend it. 

The queen, to all the addresses peculiar to her 
own sex, added a masculine courage, ambition 
and magnanimity. Martinuzzi, who had raised 
himself from the lowest ranks of life to his pres- 
ent dignity, was one of those extraordinary men, 
who, by the extent as well as by the variety of 
their talents, are fitted to act a superior part in 
bustling and factions times. In discharging the 
functions of his ecclesiastical office, he put on 
the semblance of an humble and austere sanctity ; 
but in civil transactions, he discovered industry, 
dexterity and boldness. -During war, he laid 
aside his cossack and appeared on horseback, 
with his scimitar and buckler, as active, as osten- 
tatious, and as gallant as any of his countrymen. 

Amidst all these different and contradictory 
forms which he could assume, an insatiable desire 
of dominion and authority was conspicuous.— 
From such persons it was obvious what answer 
Ferdinand had reason to expect. He soon per- 
ceived that he must depend upon arms alone for 
recovering Hungary, 

Having levied for this purpose a considerable 
body of Germans, whom his partizans among the 
Hungarians joined with their vassals, he ordered 


which adhered to Stephen. Martinuzzi, unable 
to make head against such a powerful “army in 
the field, satisfied himself by repairing to the 
castle of Buda, a place of great consequence, 
and providing himself with every thing necessary 
toefend it: and in the meantime he sent ambas- 
sadors to Solyman, beseeching him to extend to- 


| its relief. 


| defended the city with such courage and skill, as 
|allowed the Turkish forces time to come up to 
They instantly attacked the Germans, 
who were weakened by fatigue, disease and de- 
sertion, and defeated them with great slaughter. 

Solyman soon after joined his victorious troops, 
and being weary of so many expensive expedi- 
tions, undertaken in defence of dominions which 
were not his own, or being unable to resist this 
alluring opportunity of seizing a kingdom while 
possessed by an infant, under the guardianship 
of a woman and a priest, he allowed interested 
considerations to triumph with too much facility 
over the principles of honor and the sentiments 
of humanity. What he planned ungenerously, 
he executed by fraud. 

Having prevailed on Queen Isabella to send 
her son Stephen, whom he pretended to be de- 
sirous of serving, into his camp, and having, at 
the same time, invited the chief of the nobility to 
an entertainment there, while they suspecting no 
treachery, a select band of troops, by Solyman‘s 
orders, seized one of the gates of Buda. Being 
thus master of the capital, of the young king's 
persons, and of the leading men among the no- 
bles, he gavg orders to conduct the queen, to- 
gether with her son, to Transylvania, which 
province he allotted to them, and appointed a 
bashaw to preside in Buda with a large body of 
troops, and annexed Hungary to his empire. 

. The tears and complaints of the unhappy 
queen had no influence to change his purpose, 
nor could Martinuzzi either resist his absolute 
and uncontrolable command, or prevail on him to 
recall it. This took place in the year 1541. 

Thus Solyman, by stratagem, which suited the 
base and insidious policy of a petty usurper rather 
than the magnanimity of a mighty conqueror, 
deprived the young king Stephen of Hungary, 
of the inheritance which his father left him; but 
he granted that unfortunate prince the country of 
Transylvania, a province of his paternal kingdom. 
The government of this, together with the care 
of educating the young king, he cominitted to 
the queen, his mother, and Martinuzzi, whom the 
late king had appointed guardians of his son, and 
regents of his dominions. 


_ LADIES ON HORSEBACK. 

Since our roads have been made smooth, and 
easy rolling carriages become common, the good, 
old fashioned, healthy exercise of riding on horse- 
back is but litle practised. We are sorry it is so 
much neglected, especially by ladies. The time 
was when the girls of Maine were equal to the 
‘flying ‘Tartars’’ in this business, and would 
guide the fiery courser with as much ease and 
skill as any of the hard riders of christendom or 


pagandom. Not so, now. 


horse for ladies’ riding, and to test the merits of 
the horses brought forward, it was finally con- 
cluded to let some of the girls try them on the 
ground, and arare frolic they had of it. The 
Ohio Cultivator thus describes the sport : 

‘* The most exciting feature of the first day's 
exhibition was the competition for the three pre- 
miums offered for ladies’ riding horses, which, in 
the end, turned upon the skill of the riders them- 
selves. ‘Three horses were entered, and made 
their debut within the ring atan easy pace.— 
Misses Seymour of Madison, and Marble of | 
Newton, in elegant riding costumes, at first led 
the ring with decided advantage. Miss Hollen- 
beck of Hanover, followed, mding the horse of 
N. B. Hogg, in a walking dress, but being a girl 
of true knightly grit, soon dexterously reined in 
her horse, and by a few well applied blows of her 
riding whip brought up his mettle to the gauge 
of her own, and then, giving him rein, dashed 
forward, and, taking the inside, such a wild Arab 
flight sober Buckeye never saw before. On, on 
flew the beautiful steed, and the thousands cheer- 
ed heartily, the winds playing the mischief with 
her petticoats, but her victory was complete.— 
Then a series of evolutions, curvetings, and con- 
tra pas, showed what country girls can do when 
they get the reins into their own hands. ‘The 
premiums were awarded to the ladies by accla- 
mation. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Treatise on THe Porato. We have rec'd 
a pamphlet of nearly 50 pages, entitled—** A 
Treatise on the Potato: with an Essay to show 
the cause of the Disease, and to suggest its reme- 
dy. By Wm. J. A. Bradford, Boston.” The 
author takes up the subject in a systematic man- 
ner, first treating of the physiology and nature 
and constitution of the plant,-—second, the mode 
of multiplying or reproduction,—third, the period 
of duration of new varieties of the potato in vig- 
or,—fourth, the analogy of the potato rot to the 
canker in fruit trees, &c., &c. Mr. Bradford 
considers that the potato rot is caused neither by 
fungi nor insects, but that these come on after 
the disease is established. He says the disease 
inust either be an epidemic that indiscriminately 
attacks al] plants, sound or weak, young or old, 
or it must be old age. THe concludes itis the 
latter. The treatise is well worth the careful 
consideration of farmers, and we recommend its 
perusal by them. 


Mammotu Newspapers. Many suppose that 
mammoth newspapers are a modern invention.— 
This is not the case. They were made in China, 
many years before the Yankees thought of such 
things, and as they could not get sheets of paper 
large enough to suit them, they printed them on 
silken cloth. An exchange says that the Chi- 
nese claim to have started them more than a 
thousand years ago, and they relate an anecdote, 
that, in 1727, a public officer caused some false 
intelligence to be inserted in this newspaper, for 
which he was put to death. Some of them are 
preserved in what is called the Boys’ Library, in 
Paris. They are each ten and a quarter yards 
long. 





Goon Specimens or Goop Woot. Some 
fine specimens of excellent wool have been left 
at our office, by Mr. Thomas Wendall, Jr., of 
Farmington, Franklin Co. Mr. W. hasa flock 
of Merinoes which were obtained from the Hun- 
toon flock, so called, and which have been kept 
pure for the last 25 years. ‘There is also a speci- 
men from a buck obtained from Jewett’s flock, 
(Vermont,) and another from a yearling buck, 
descended from the Jewett buck. All of this 
wool is of good length of staple, fine in fibre, and 
free from a superabundance of gum. 


Ilanpware Goons. It will be seen by refer- 
ence to our advertising columns, that Geo. Siar- 
rett is selling off his stock of stoves and hard- 
ware at reduced prices. He offers stoves in par- 


ticular at a great reduction from his former prices. 


Last fall the Licking Co. (Ohio) Agricultural | 
Society offered a premium for the best saddle | 


Susanna Huzzey, who has attained the age of 
103. Her husband wasa slave in Massachusetts, 
and won his freedom by enlisting in the revolu- | 
tionary service, and serving during the war. 
The old woman now enjoys a pension of $96 per | 
annum, and has recently made applications for 
bounty lands, under an old statute of Massachu- 
setts, 

From the Lakes. A telegraphic report dated 
Dunkirk, March 16th, states that the mild weather 
has broken up the ice in Lake Erie, and yester- 
day no ice was insight. The Steamer Michigan, 
loading for Cleveland, and boats from Cleveland 
and Sandusky are expected to-day or to-morrow. 
A very large quantity of preduce is at Cleveland 
and all the Lake ports, waiting to come down. 

Kossuth. The New York Express learns that 
Kossuth’s intentions ‘are to go to New Orleans, 
and to visit some of the Southern States, and to 
return to the East in season to sail for England 
from Boston early in May. 


Have not pride and self-confidence usurped, in 
| our hearts, the place which should be filled with 
| honor and gratitude to the Father and Giver of 
all? 

If so, let us in self-abasement implore His 
forgiveness for the past, and suprlicate His aid 
for the future-—-that we may be delivered of 
the sins that have so readily beset us, of pride 
aod self-reliance—that He will implant in us a 
right heart and a right spirit for the recep- 
tion of His bounties,—that He will continue to 
crown our efforts with suceess, and that He will 
impart to the down-troddeo and suffering nations 
of the earth, the blessings He has vouchsafed 
wo us. 

To this end I do, hereby, with the advice of 
the Executive Council, appoint and set apart 
Puvespay, the fifteenth day of April next, 
as a day of Public Humiliation, Fasting and 
Prayer ; and I do hereby recommend wo the 
citizens of this State, on that day to refrain 
from all employment inconsistent with this end, 
in the fear of the Lord, to inculcate the same 
upon their children aud those under their care, 
and with one accord to repair to their several pla- 








Improved Car Wheel. 
North Adams, has obtained a patient for a new 
ear wheel, which has a wide thick band of India 
rubber fitted in between the outside and an inner 
rim, designed to take off from the wheel and 
carriage much of the jar when the carriage is in 
motion, and which it is thought will be a great 
protection againt the breaking of axles, and save 
much wear to the different parts of the carriage. 

Dogs. ‘The dog population of the United 
States is estimated at about two millions, and the 
expense of keeping them at upwards of $10,- 
000,000 per annum. 

The lost Medal. ‘The Committee in New 
York decline Mr. Butler's offer to replace the 
lust Medal, and have themselves ordered another. 

Mr. James Dobbins, of Falmouth, was one 
hundred and one years old the 7th inst. He is 
able to walk about every day, and, converses with 
his friends. 

Fast Dayin New Hampshire. Gov. Dinsmoor, 
of New Hampshire, has appointed ‘Thursday, the 


California. Persons having a desire to emi- 
grate to California, are referred to the advertise- 
ment of the Mutual Benefit Association of New 
England, in our columns. 

Drowned. ‘Thomas Duncan, a son of Dr. 
Alex. Duncan, several years in Congress from 
Cincinnati district, was drowned on the 2d inst., 
while attempting to draw from the water a duck 
he had shot a few miles from home. 

Coldest Winter in New York. Bya table 
published inthe New York Tribune, showing 
the temperature of the winter months in that city, 
since 1838, it appears that the last winter has 
been the coldest within the 14 years. 

Counterfeits. One dollar bills, altered to tens, 
on the Siate Bank at Bennington, Vt. Ten dol- 
lar bills of the Blackstone Bank, Boston, altered 
from ones, are in circulation. Look out forthem. 

Richard Lee Craft, Esq., died in. New York, 
of 90 years. He was the oldest member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, resident in New 
York, and perhaps in the United States. He 
was one of the few who worshipped in the old 
sail loft in Ilorse and Cart street, now William 


by the followers of John Wesley. 





FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The bark Springbok, of Messrs. Seccomb, 
Taylor & Co.’s line arrived at this port yesterday 
morning, in the short run of 45 days, bringing 
dates to the 26th of January. 

The war with the Kaffirs continued. 


Artillery, commanding at Fort Peddle. He was | 
shot on New Year's Day, while leading his men | 
in an attack on the enemy ina jungle of Fish 
River where it is said that the great Kaffir chief 
Sandhill had taken refuge. ’ 

On the 10th of December, at Manzarna, the | 
English troops had a battle with the Kaffirs and 


defeated witha large number killed and wounded. | 
On the 24th another engagement took place, in| 
which 28 of the enemy were killed. 

The whole British force has concentrated at | 
Botterworth, and Sandihilli and his people are fly- 
ing before it into the Bushmen county, a tract ly- 
ing between the sources of the Bashee and the | 


though estimated at some 4,000 square miles, is 
uninhabited, except by a few bands of roving 
plunderers. The Fingoes have risen against their 
old taskmasters, the Kaffirs. On the 3d, at Kaw- 
estone, an engagement took place in which twen- 
tysthree Kaflirs and four British were killed. 
The British forces have recaptured 30,000 cattle 
from the enemy. -Anattack had been made upon 
Whittlesea and Shiloh, in which nearly all the in- 
habitants had been massacred, fourteen only escap- 
ing. It was probable that the whole of the mis- 
sion stations in that part of the country would be 
entirely ruined and destroyed. 

The last accounts are to the effect that the 
Kaffirs desire peace, and sueing for it, but the 
Governor refused to see their messengers. It 
will be a long time, however, before peace can be 
established in this unhappy country. The pa- 
pers contain columns of accounts of murders and 
assassinations by the roadside at noon-day ; where 
the houses of the inhabitants are burnt down and 
their crops destroyed. 

{Boston Courier March 18. 


Town Orricers, Monmoutnu. At the annual 
meeting of the inhabitants of Monmouth, holden 
on Monday the 15th inst., the following officers 
were chosen: 

J. M. Heath, Moderator; C. T. Fox, Town 
Clerk; D. Thurston, Wm. H. Boynton and 
Benj. Siockni, Selectmen; Col. H. V. Cum- 
ston, Treasurer; W. Wilcox, Agent; Geo. H. 
Andrews, S.S. Commitee. The town voted to 
raise the sum of fifty-five cents on an inhabitant 
for schvols ; and one thousand dollars for town 
expenses. 


Town Orricers, Patermo. At the” annual 
town meeting held in Palermo the 15th inst., the 
fullowing officers were chosen : 

John Greely, Alvah Marden and Eli Carr, 
Selectmen ; Enos Greely, Town Clerk ; Cha’s 
Hathom, ‘Treasurer; John Greely, ‘Town Agent ; 
Samuel Norton, Constable. 


Town Orricers, Cnetsea. At the annual 
meeting in Chelsea, on the 15th inst., the fullow- 
ing officers were chosen : 

Caleb Hunt, Moderator; Ebenezer Freeman, 
Town Clerk ; Franklin B. Davis, John M, Da- 
venport and Stephen Lawton, Selectmeo and As- 
sessors; Thomas Freeman, Town Agent; Al- 
fred Daveaport, S. S. Committee ; Amount raised 
fur schools, $650. 
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Fire. The Station House at Woodford’s 
Corner, Westbrook, belonging to the York & 
Cumberland Railroad, was destroyed by fire on 
Sunday morning the 14th; the building was val- 
ued at $700. Mr. Chase lost a smal] stock of 











wards the son Stephen, the same imperial protec- 


Call at the sign of the iron statue. 


ces of public worship, there to offer up their pray- 


Nehemiah Hodge of} ers and supplications to the one Being who con- 


trols all and bestews al}. 

Given at the Council Chamber, this 17th day 
of March, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifiy-two, and of the 
independence of the United States, the seven 
ty-sixth. Joun Hvunsarp. 

By the Governor. 

Jous G. Sawyer, Secretary of State. 





INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE MAYOR. 
Gentlemen of the City Council: 


lo entering upon the duties of the office to which F 





8th of April, as the day for the annual Fast. = 


va Tursday leet, at ttre advauecd age of upwards | 


street, the first place opened for public preaching | 


On the | 
4th of January news was received at Cape Town | in 1850 
of the death of Major Wilmot, of the Royal | pursue a similar course of taxation the present year, 


rebel Hottertots, in which 350 of the latter were | 


i = € ; g > 7 ‘4 | “a . *. . 
other rivers of | Kaffir land, and the Drakenberg | amount of liabilities hanging over us, previously con- 
mountains.. ‘This is a very fine country, and al-| ‘ 


have heemelected by the kindness of my Fellow Citizens, 
I should do injustice to myself did “Bot express to 
them my thanks aad the gratitude I feel, on account of 
this distinguished mark of respect and confidence. 

But Lb must contess, when Ll reflect wpon the various 
duties devolving upon the office of Mayor, that | have 
great anxiety, and distrust my ubility to fulfil the ex- 
pectations of iny friends aod Bellow Citizens. 

Not having had the hovor of ever holding a seat in 
either branch of the City Government, aud so short a 
time having elapsed since my election, L must beg your 
indulgence for net being prepared to recomme nd i 
detail such measures as the interest of the City may re- 
quive; but it is gratifying to me to find my sell naxuciae 
ted with eo large a -nmuber of the members of 
boards, whose experience in their duties 
to the dispately of ide public business. 

For a general view of the finances 
Report of the Finavce Committee and the Treasurer's 
Report. One instalment of the iver Loan has been 
paid the past year; and the interest of the City delet, 
and the annual expenses have been penctually paid; se 
that the credit of the City stands unimpaired, 


former 
will tend greatly 


I refer you to the 


Owing 
to the great scarcity of money the past season, there 
| remains a larger balance due on the tax bills than in 
former years; this, together with an over-expenditure 
| for new streets and bridges, and other excesses, as the 
| report will show, has rendered it necessary to resort to 
temporary loans to a small amount; yet, : 
gute, notwithstanding the expenditure the past year of 
| $4,303 78, for fire-engines and engine house, the City 
liabilities over and above its resources stand wearly two 
thousand dollars less tivan last year. The expense of 
j making and repairing streets and highways is a heavy 
and increasing burden. The amount expended the past 
| yeurs is $9,668; a large propertion of this amount was 
| expended ia the completion of the Bond Brook Road, 
a bridge across the brovk. This 





a the agure- 


jand the erection of 
| road was commenced previous to the organization of 
| the City Government, and has cost, inclading damages, 
| some +8000. ‘This burden we have finally got rid of. 
| The repairs of highways for the last year have been 
| managed ina prudent and econemical manner, and for 
| the first time for many years, the expenditures have 
| been kept: within the amount of appropriation, From 
|the experieace Lb buve had in former years, lam of 
| opinion that we should not appropriate a less sum than 
was appropriated for this department lust year. 
} 1 would respectfully recommend for your considera- 
| tion the following appropriations: For support of poor, 
| $2000; for schools $4500; for highways, $4500; for 
| new streets, $800; River Loan, $500; for interest on 
| City Debt, $1650; for police, $300; for Ciiy officers, 
| $1500; for fire department, $300; for contingent fund, 
$800; for priating, $156; for abatements, $700; for 
discounts on taxes, $900; add to the above the amount 
| of State and County Taxes of 1851, which was $7473, 
and you will see that, if you adopt the ubove, the ap- 
propriations fur the ensuing year will in the aggregate 
fail short of the appropriations of Jast year in the sui. 
he S7oOS6. 
In recommending the above appropriations I have 
| endeavored to study a strict, but liberal, economy, aud 
believe the sums named will be ample, if judiciously 
appropriated, to meet all our expenses for the ensuing 
year. Our taxes of 1851 were 45 per cent. higher than 
, und were burdensome and oppressive; and to 


would, in ny opinion be bad policy, and operate against 
the interest of our City, Many of our business and enter- 
prising citizens have already left, to seek their fortunes 
elsewhere; and we should, if possible, pursue a course 
in our municipal affairs that will indace people to come 
inand settle with us, rather than by high and oppressive 
taxes to discourage and drive away our preseut citizens. 
1 therefore would not recommend the payment of any 
part of our permanent debt the ensuing year, with the 
exception of the seventh instalment of the River Loan, 
as above alluded to. The great fault, as I believe, here- 
tofore has been io exceeding our appropriations ; 1 would 
therefore recommend a liberal sum for each department, 
with the full understanding that the officers of each de- 
partment are to be personally responsible fur every dollar 
overdrawn. 

I have alluded to the taxes of 1851 as high and op- 
pressive. This was ata time when there wus a large 


tracted, which, together with the expense of fire engines 
and engine house, made an increase of $8,928 and a 
fraction, over the appropriations of 1850; and,as TI 
am informed, the City Council of last year came to the 
just and proper conclusion not to inerease the city debi, 
but tu meet its current expenses, however oppressive 
this assessment may have been. 1 think it has had 
| one good effect, to show us that if we will have im- 
provements, we must pay for them. 

The amount of appropriation for the snpport of 
Schools the past year, including the bank tax, was 
$4,194.65, The number of scholars entitled to the 
benefit of this sum is 3412, showing an increase of 
24 from the Ist of May 1850 to 1851; the increase 
being much less than in former years. To keep pace 
with the increase of scholars it would seem but justice, 
and a duty we owe to the rising generation, to increase 
the amount of appropriation for this imports nt object. 

t isto be regretted that the parents of so large a 
number of chiliven lose, entirely, the benefits of our 
schvols. For more full and general information, I refer 
you to the able report of the Superintending School 
Commitiee. 

The appropriation for the support of the poor the last 
year was $2200, and the expenditures have been 
$3072 22. The receipts of this departwent from sundry 
sources, amount to about $800 leaving the actual de- 
ficiency of appropriation but $72, as far as paid. 

It is the duty of the City to take care that the poor 
are kindly provided for; and with our present highly 
respectable Board of Overseers, and the kind treatment 
the paupers receive at the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Wall, 
it is universally believed, and acknowledged, that the 
poor are treated in the most humane manner. The city 
farm bas been very much improved under the care and 
management of the Superintendent of the Alms House. 
The farm as it regards the comfort and happiness of the 
paupers, is useful, but pecuniarily, it is not an income 
to the city; yet humanity forbids a disposal of it. 

The safety and quiet of the city depend, ina great 
degree, wpon our efticient and vigilant police. The city 
watch have, so far as my knowledge extends, been 
faithtul in the discharge of their duty ; and the continu. 
ance of this branch of the police is highly important as 
a safeguard against fire breaking out in the night, as a 
few minutes notice might save lives as well as thousands 
of dollars in property from destruction. It is bat justice 
to the City Marshal, who is the head of the police, to 
say that the appropriation for that department has been 
judiciously expended. ‘ — 

Our Fire Department, since its organization one year 
ago, has sustained its high character, and for prompt- 
ness and efficiency is second to none in the State— 
always ready at a moment's warning to fly to the rescue ; 
and in justice to that department, you will allow me to 
say, to no single department are we so deeply indebted 
for important services rendered at the shortest notice 
and without the least expectation of any pecuniary re- 
ward; if we cannot bestow upon the members any more 
valuable consideration, let us bestow, at least, what 
they so richly deserve, our hearty thanks. For the use 
of this department, I would recommend for your con- 
sideration, the construction of one, two, of More reser- 
voirs, at points where, in case of fire, water Cannot now 
be obtained. For further information upon the wants 
of thie department, I would refer you to the report gf the 

Chief Engineer. : 

For a more particular and satisfactory acconnt of the 

affairs of the city, 1 refer you to the reports of the 

several departments. And, in conclusion, allow me to 

say, gentlemen, we are under the strongest obligations 

to exert ourselves to promote the best interests and 








gouds. 


welfare of those we have enguged to serve. 




















THE MAINE FARMER: AN AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL AND 

















Che use. 


~ THE INFANT'S PRAYER. 

The west had shut its gates of gold 
Upon the parted sun, 

And through each window's curtained fold 
Lamps glittered one by one ; 

And many @ babe had sunk to rest, 

And many a mother’s yearning breast 
Still lulled its idol care; 

When io a nursery’s peaceful bound, 

By pure affection circled round, 
I heard an infant’s prayer. 





Yes, there it knelt; its cherub face 
Upraised with anxious care; 
And well devotion’s heaven-born grace 
Became a brow so fair; 
But seldom at our Father’s throne 
Such blest and happy child is known 
So painfully to strive; 
For long, with trembling ardor fraught, 
That supplicating lip besought, 
* Please God, let Lilly live!”’ 
And still the imploring voice did flow 
That little couch beside, 
As if for poor, sick Lilly’s woe 
It could not be denied ; 
E’en when the spell of slumber stole 
With soothing influence on the soul, 
Like moonlight o’er the stream, 
The mormaring life, the sobbing strife, 
The broken plea for Lilly’s life, 
Blent with the infant’s dream. 


So Lilly lived! but not where time 
Is measured out by woes; 
Not where cold winter chills the clime, 
Or canker eats the rose; 
And she who for her infant friend 
Iv agonizing love did bend 
To pour the tearful prayer, 
Safe from the pang, the groan, the dart 
That pierced the mourning parent’s heart, 
Lives with her Lilly there. 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 
MEMORY. 
Soft as rays of sunlight stealing 
On the dying day ; 
Sweet as chimes of low bells pealing 
When eve fades away ; 
Sad as winds at night that moan 
Through the heath o’er mountains lone, 
Come the thoughts of days now gone 
On manhood’s memory. 


As the sunbeams from the heaven 
Hide at eve their light; 
As the bells when fades the even 
Peal not on the night; 
As the night winds cease to sigh, 
When the rain falls from the sky, 
Pass the thoughts of days gone by 
From age’s nemory. 
Yet the sunlight in the morning 
Forth again shall break, 
And the bells give sweet-voiced warning 
To the world to wake. 
Soon too the winds shall freshly breathe 
O’er the mountain’s purple heath, 
Gut the Past is lost in death— 
He hath no memory. 








Che Stary-Crller. 
~ an ii Dickens’ Household Words. 
MY FIRST PLACE. 


My father died before I can remember anything. 
My mother had a hard Jife; and it was all that 
she could do to keep herself and me. We lived 
in Birmingham, in a house where there were 
many other lodgers. We had only one room of 
our own; and when my mother went out to work, 
she locked the door and left me there by myself. 

Those were dreary days. When it was sum- 
mer, and the bright sun shone in at the window, 
I thought of the green fields that I used to see 
sometimes on Sundays, and I longed to be sitting 
under a shady tree, watching the little lambs, 
and all young things that could play about.— 
When it was winter, I used to sit looking at the 
empty grate, and wishing to see the bright blaze 
which never came. When mother went away in 
the winter mornings, she told me to run about to 
warm myself; and when I was tired and began 
to feel cold, to get into the blankets on the bed. 
Many long and wearisome hours I passed in those 
blankets, listening and listening to every step 
upon the stairs, expecting to hear mother’s step. 
At times I felt very lonely ; and fancied, as it be- 
gan to grow darker and darker, that I could see 
large, strange shapes rising before me ; and, tho’ 
I might know that it was only my bonnet that I 
looked at, or a gown of mother’s hanging up be- 
hind the door, or something at the top of the old 
cupboard, the things seemed to grow larger and 
larger, and I looked and looked, till I became so 
frightened that I covered my head with the blan- 
ket, and went on listening for mother’s return. 
What a joyful sound to me was the sound of the 
key put into the door lock !—it gave me courage 
in an instant. Then [ would throw away the 
blanket, and, raising my head with a feeling of 
defiance, would look round for the things that 
had frightened me, as if to say, ‘* I don’t care for 
you, now.”” Mother would light the fire, bring 
something from the basket, and cook our supper. 
She would then sit and talk to me, and 1 felt so 
happy that I soon forgot all that had gone before. 

Mother could not always get work. I was glad 
then, for those days were the Sundays of my life 
—she was at home allday; and, although we 
often had nothing to eat but bread and potatoes, 
she had her tea; and the potatoes always tasted 
to me, at those times, better than they did on 
other days. 

Mother was not a scholar, so she could not 
teach me much in that way; but she taught me 
how to keep our room clean and free from dust. 
I did not know much of other children; but I 
had a little cousin, about my own age, who came 
sometimes on Sundays with my aunt, and some- 
times we went to see them. 

At last, mother was taken ill—so_very ill that 
she could not go out.to work ; and as I could not 
do for her all that was wanted to be done, my 
aunt came to be with us. Mother became worse 
and worse, and the doctor said he did not think 
she would ever get better. I heard him say this 
to aunt, and he said it in such a way as if he 
thought I could not feel; and I do believe there 
are some people who think that children can not 
feel ; but I did feel it very much, 

Aunt used to sit up atnights. I had a little 
bed made inacorner of the room on the floor. 
One night, after I had cried myself to sleep, I 
started up from a bad dream about dear mother. 
At first I could not remember where I was, not 
being used to my strange bed; but, when I did 
remember, 1 saw that the rush-light was just 
burning out. All was very quiet. The quiet- 
ness frightened me. The light flared for an in- 
stant, and then it was gone; but it showed me 
my aunt lying on the floor with her head leaning 
on the bed; she was fast asleep. I thought mother 
was asleep, too, and I did not dare to speak. 
Softly creeping out of bed, I groped my way, as 
well as I could, to mother’s side. I listened, -but 
I heard no sound; I got nearer to her; I could 
not hear her breathe; I put out my hand to feel 
her face ; the face was clammy and almost cold. 

‘‘Mother! dear mother!"’ I cried. 

The cry awoke my aunt; she got a light— 
mother was dead ! 

I cannot remember what happened for a long 
time afterwards, for I was yery ill, and was taken 
to my aunt’s house. 1 was very miserable when 
I got better again. I felt quite alone in the 
world ; for, though aunt was kind, her kindness 


was not like mother’s kindness. Whenever I 
t 
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could get to be by myself, I used to think of poor 
mother; and often in the long, long nights, I 
would lie awake thinking about her, fancying 
that she was near, saying things to comfort me. 
Poor mother! 

Time passed on, and by degrees I began to feel 
happier; for, through the influence of a kind lady 
—a Mrs. Jones—I was got into a school, where 
I was kept entirely, and taught not only reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and to do needle work, but 
was also taught how todo every branch of house- 
hold work, so as to qualify me to be a servant. 
At the age of sixteen, suitable places were pro- 
vided for the girls. 

I pass over my school days. ‘They were very 
happy ones; but when I was selected to be the 
servant of a lady in London, I was very miserable 
at parting from every body that I knew in the 
world, and at going among strangers who would 
not love me one bit. 

It rained heavily on the day I left, and every 
thing to be seen out of the window of the rail- 
wey train looked dismal and dripping. When I 
got tothe station in London, I went into the 
waiting room. I waited a long time. One afier 
another went away, till at last I was left alone to 
watch the pouring rain as it fell faster and faster. 

I was beginning to feel very dismal indeed, 
when a smartly dressed young woman came into 
the waiting room. At first 1 thought she was a 
lady ; she came towards me. 

** Are you the young person from Birmingham?”’ 
she said. 

I was up ina moment, saying, ‘* Yes, ma’am,”’ 
courtesying asl spoke. But the minute after- 
wards I was sorry that I had courtesied, for I was 
sure she was not my mistress. We were soon in 
the cab. t 

‘* Well,’’ said my companion, whom I soon 
knew. to be Maria Wild, the housemaid, ** and so 
you took me to be your mistress, did you?’’ and 
she laughed in a disagreeable way ; ‘* I shan't for- 
get your humble courtesy, and I'll try to keep 
you up to it.’ 

The house where we stopped was a pretty 
stone house, standing at a little distance from the 
road, surrounded by a nice garden. 1 was glad 
it was in the country, for the sight of trees and 
green fields always called to mind those happy 
Sundays when dear mother was alive. But the 
country looked very gloomy just then; every 
thing seemed as dull as I was. 

I was chilly and shivering, and glad to creep 
to the fire; no one was inthe kitchen. The ket- 
tle was boiling; it sounded cheerily, like the voice 
of friends I had often heard. The tea-things 
were set ready, and every thing around looked 
comfortable. By and by in came Maria and an- 
other servant, the cook. She was so smart! J 
looked at them timidly. 

**Well!”* she said, ‘‘now for your courtesy.” 

J knew at once that Maria had been telling her 
about my mistake. I looked grave, and felt very 
uncomfortable ; bat I did not courtesy. 

**Come, come,” she suid, ** I*ll excuse you to- 
night; you shall have some tea to cheer you up a 
bit. But don’t look so down-hearted, girl ;— 
this’}] never do; you must pluck up.” 

Then we satdown. She asked me.a great 
many questions, all about the place I had come 
from; the relations that I had ; every thing about 
the school ; what 1 had done there; till at last I 
was quite tired of answering. Then I asked 
some questions in my turn. 

The family consisted of a master and mistress, 
three children (all young) and four servants. 
My business was the care Of the second drawing- 
room, to help the nurse till two o’clock, and afier 
that time to help the cook. I wished that it had 
fallen to my chance to have had a place more de- 
cidedly a one place than this seemed to be; but 
1 did not dare to say a word. I was very much 
tired, and cook told me that I might go to bed ; 
for mistress (who was out) would not return till 
too late to speak to me that night. Very glad I 
was to go. I was to sleep in the room with the 
cook and housemaid ; but had a small bed to my- 
self. ‘Tired as 1 was, 1 could not sleep. When 
they came into the room, they believed me to be 
asleep, and they went on talking for a long time. 
I wished not to hear what they said; for, though 
‘I could not understand half of it, I was sure that 
what they talked about was very wrong. With 
such companions I felt that I could never be 
happy. I longed for morning, that I might write 
at once to the matron of my school and tell her 
so. 

But what would the matron say? I knew well 
that she would chide me; for in the very last 
advice she gave me, she said that I must expect, 
when | went into the world, to meet with evil- 
speakers and with evil doers, and that it must be 
my constant care to keep myself unspotied from 
bad example. I thought of this over and over 
again, and determined that whatever might hap- 
pen I would try to do right. Besides, I had not 
seen the nurse yet; she might be a person that [ 
could like ; and in this hope I went to sleep. 

When I awoke, the bright sunlight was shining 
in through the window; I was alone in the room, 
and I was sure that it was very late. I was 
dressing hurriedly when the door softly opened. 
It was Maria Wild. ‘*How soundly you have 
slept!”’ she said; ‘*I had not the heart to awaken 
you; but you must make haste now, for mistress 
is down, and has asked for you, and we have fin- 
ished breakfast.’’ I was not long in following 
her. The cook had kept some tea warm for me; 
her manner seemed kinder, and I wished that J 
could forget what had passed. By and by the 
parlor bell rang. It was forme; and, witha 
beating heart, I prepared to go into the presence 
of my first mistress. 


What a pretty, sweet, gentle lady! and so 
very young that I could scarcely believe she 
could be my mistress. She spoke to me most 
gently, hoped I should prove a good girl; and, 
without entering into the nature of my duties, 
merely said. that the cook and the nurse would 
put me in the right way. Dear lady! she was 
like many other ladies who marry as svon as they 
leave school; and who, without knowing any- 
thing at all about the management of a house, 
rush into housekeeping. 

I wish I could have had all of my instructions 
from my mistress. As it was, I had three dis- 
tinct mistresses—my real one knowing less about 
what I did than either of the others. I was often 
very much tempted to peep into the beautiful 
books which were lying about the drawing-room 
I had the care of. As I dusted them with my 
brush, once or twice I could not resist; and, one 
morning I opened the prettiest, in which there 
were such beautiful engravings, that I turned 
them all over till came tothe end. One en- 
graving seemed so very interesting that I could 
not resist reading a little of the story which told 
about it. Iwas standing with the book in one 
hand, the dusting-brush in the other, forgetting 
every thing else, when [ was startled by the 
sound of my own name. I turned round, and 
saw my mistress. ‘* Fanny !"’ repeated my mis- 
tress, ‘‘this is very wrong ; I do not allow this.” 
Icould not speak, but I felt myself turn very 
red, and I put the book hastily on the table. I 
did not try to make any excuse for what I had 
done. I was touched by the gentleness with 
which my mistress had reproved me. 5 

Several weeks passed. I was very miserable, 
but I struggled hard to bear all as well asJ could. 
I was sure that both the nurse and the cook gave 
me a great many things to do that they ought to 
have done themselves; so that I had very little 
rest, and was very tired when night came. I 





was certain that I was a restraint on what they 
had to say to each other; they were by no means 
sure of me; and when I entered the kitchen un- 
expectedly, I knew by their altered tone and 
manner that they spoke of something different to 
what they had been speaking about before. I 
saw many signs pass between them, which they 
did not think Isaw. Sometimes I knew they 
were trying to see how far they might trust me, 
and I had a strong wish that they would find out 
they never would be able to trust me. - 

One day I was cleaning the children’s shoes in 
a little out-house near the kitchen, when my mis- 
tress came down to give orders for dinner. The 
cook did not know I was there. Most of what 
was said 1 could hear very distinctly, for the 
kitchen door was open. ‘* Oh, indeed, ma’am,”’ 
said the couk, ‘* these young girls eat a great 
deal ; you would be astonished to see how she 
makes way with the puddings.” ‘* Change of 
air has given her an appetite, I suppose,” said 
my mistress. ‘* Yes, indeed, ma’am; but if it 
was an appetite in moderation, I should say noth- 
ing about it; but to see her eatin the way she 
does—why ma’am, yesterday, besides the pud- 
ding left from the nursery, I had made another 
for our dinner, and though Mary and I took only 
the least morsel, there was not a bitleft.”” ** In- 
deed! ’’ said my mistress, and left the kitchen. 

It was hard work for me to keep quiet. ‘Twice 
I went towards the kitchen door. I felt myself 
burn all over with anger; but I wasstruck dumb 
by the falsehoods I had heard. ‘There had been 
no pudding for dinner the day before, and having 
had a headache, I had eaten no meat; nor could 
I have been tempted even by the savory looking 
cutlets that the cook had prepared fur herself and 
Mary. For some time after my mistress had left 
the kitchen I remained quite still—indeed I was 
scarcely able to move—then I made a rush to- 
wards the kitchen door, intending to upbraid the 
cook with her wickedness ; but 1 again checked 
myself. 1 waited till I could leave the outhouse 
and pass up the backestairs without being seen ; 
then I went into the room where I slept, threw 
myself upon my little bed, and cried bitterly. 

I was roused by the nurse, who had been seek- 
ing the children’s shoes to take the children out 
to walk. 1 washed my eyes and went out with 
them. ‘The baby was a nice, chubby little thing 
about seven months old, but he was what the 
nurse called ** lumpish, and had po spring,’’ so 
that he was very hard to carry. When we went 
to walk the nurse always carried baby till we got 
out of sight of the house ; then she gave him to 
me; and when we returned she always took him 
again at the same place. After taking one turn 
on the heath ** promenade,’’ we went down by 
the sand pits, and walking on till we came to a 
retired place, the nurse seated herself near a 
heathy bush and took a book. My arms. ached 
so Very much that I should have been glad to sit 
down too, but she told me to go on, the other 
children following me. After I had walked some 
distance, baby awoke and began to cry. I could 
not comfort him. The more I tried, the louder 
he screamed ; the two little children, frightened 
at his screams, began to cry too. I turned to 
go back, but we had gone further than I thought, 
and the road being irregular, we had picked our 
way round many tall bushes of heather, all look- 
ing so much alike, that I did not know which 
way totake. In great trouble what to do, and 
scarcely -being able to hold the baby any longer, 
I shouted ‘* Nurse, nurse!’’ as loud asI could; 
but so great-was the noise made by the screaming 
of the children, that my voice could not be heard. 
Presently, however, to my great relief, the nurse 
suddenly appeared from behind the bush near 
which we were sitting. 

What a face of rage she had! ‘ How dare 
you?’ said she; ‘*how dare you go so far?’ 
Then snatching the child from my arms, she 
would not hear a word ; but as soon as she had 
made him and the rest of the children quiet, she 
went on abusing me. - 


We were still some ways from home when the 
church clock chimed the hour of two. Sudden- 
ly the nurse stopped, put her hand into her pock- 
et, and looked very much frightened. ‘* I've left 
the book,’ she said, ** left it on the bank ; run— 
run directly—make haste—don't lose a moment, 
or it may be gone.”’ I stood still; for I felt an- 
gry at having been scolded so undeservedly.— 
‘*Go! go this instant! ’’ I was too late; the 
book was gone ; Iscarcely dared go back. ‘*Not 
find it! ’’ said the nurse when I came up to her; 
‘+ it must be there ; you’ve done this on purpose ”’ 
When we reached home she flung the baby huar- 
riedly into my arms. ‘‘I will go myself,’’ she 
said. 

The book I had seen her take out of her pock- 
et looked very much like one placed on a side ta- 
ble in the room of which I had charge, and so 
great was my curiosity to know if it really was 
the sane, that I could not resist going down to 
see ; so putting the baby (who had begun to ery 
again) upon the bed, and telling the little one to 
sit still a minute, down I went. The book was 
not on the table. I was sure that I had dusted it 
and placed it there that very morning, and I now 
felt certain that that book was the lostone. The 
nurse returned, but withoutthe book. She seem- 
ed much hurried, and was very cross. She could 
not have been more so if the book had been lost 
by any fault of mine. She asked me if I knew 
the name of it. I told her that I did not, taking 
care not to mention my suspicion—nay, my cer- 
tainty—that it was the very book I had dusted 
and placed on the table that morning. The next 
day a great change seemed to have come over 
both the uurse and the cook ; their manner was 
much kinder than ever it had been before. Nei- 
ther of them said a cross word to me, yet I was 
almost certain that the nurse had been telling the 
cook that I had overheard what she had said to 
my mistress. The cause of this change puzzled 
me at first, but I soon suspected that’ they each 
wanted to coax me; the ene to say nothing about 
the ‘* large appetite,”’ and the other about the 
lost book. 

Since the loss of the book, every time the bell 
had rang, my heart leaped as though it would 
burst through my body, and I looked anxiously 
to Mary Wild when she came into the kitchen 
again ; but nothing came of all this. One day, 
Mary having a bad fit of toothache, I had to wait 
at table. That very afternoon’ mistress sent to 
speak to me ; she was sitting in the inner draw- 
ing-room. Strange to say, thatmuch as I had 
thought about the book, at that very moment I 
had forgotten all about it, and almost started 
when mistress said, ‘* Fanny, I want to know if 
you have misplaced a book that was on that ta- 
ble; it is nearly a week since I missed it, but 
not chancing to want it till now, I forgot to make 
inquiry about it.’’ I turned very red. My mis- 
tress looked questioningly in my face. 

** Do you know where it is, Fanny? ” 

** No—yes—no indeed, ma’am.”’ 

** Fanny, Fanny, | am sure you are not speak- 
ing the truth; there is something wrong—you 
do know something about it.’”” And she looked 
fixedly on my face. 

I became redder still, but did not answer. 

** Where is it? What has become of it? ”’ 

** Indeed, I have nothing to do with the loss of 
the book.”” 

** To do with the Joss? Then you do know 
that it is lost?’ How can you know this without 
having something to do with it?’ 

‘*Oh! pray ma’am, ask the nurse.”’ 
‘The nurse! what can she possibly have to 
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do with the loss of the book ? ” 











Again I was silent. ‘The bell was rung, and 
the nurse ordered t@ come down. A glance at 
her face told me that she knew what was going 
on. ‘ 

‘* Nurse,”’ said my mistress, “* Fanny asks me 
to go to you to account for the loss of a book 
which has been missing for some days frum this 
room.”” 

**], ma'am!" said the nurse, pretending to 
be very much surprised. ‘* Yet I can’t say that 
I know nothing about a book that was in this 
room.” Then turning to me,—** Did you not 
put it back again? you know very well that | 
threatened to tell mistress about it; and I am 
very sorry now that I did not tell her.” 

The only word I could say was ** Nurse! ” 

‘*- | am sure, ma‘am, I should have been very 
sorry tu Say anything against her—and if you 
had not found her out, I should not have told 
about her. She is young, ma’am, and may im- 
prove—but indeed, ma’am, never in my life did I 
see a young girl tell a lie with such a face of in- 
nocence.”’ 

I was burning with shame and vexation.— 
** May I speak, ma’am! Oh, pray hear me—it 
was not I; it was she who lost the book. Do 
let me speak, let be 

** No, you shall have no inducement to tell 
more falsehoods. I fear I shall be obliged to 
send youhome again; I cannot have any one 
with my children who tells untruths.” : 

And she pointed to the nurse to open rhe: 
forme. As she was doing so, nurse sada She 
told me, ma’am, how you had caught her read- 
ing one, morning, when *? Here she shut me 
out and herself in. 

If I had had money enough to take me to Bir- 
mingham, | believe I should not have stayed in 
the house an hour longer; but, how often have 
I been thankful that I had not; for, if I had gone 
away then, nothing could have ever cleared me 
in the eyes of my mistress, and I should have 
been disgraced for ever. 

Though I had been five months in my place, I 
had written but two letters; one to my aunt, the 
other to the matron. I*was never allowed a light 
to take up stairs, so that I had no opportunity of 
writing there. It was late when the servants 
came to bed that night; and after having cried a 
great deal, I was just dropping to sleep when 
they came into the room. I did not sleep long. 
When I awoke there was a darkness in the room 
again, and the servants were snoring. ‘Then all 
at once the thought came into my head that I 
would get up and write a letter to my aunt. 1 
slipped on a few things. It was too dark for me 
to be able to see anything in the room, and I did 
not know where the candle had been put. Very 
much disappointed, 1 was preparing to get into 
bed again, when I remembered the lamp stand 
on the centre table in the inner . drawing-room ; 
that room of which I had the charge. I opened 
the door softly, and found my way into the draw- 
ing room. I flamed upa match, which gave 
light enough for me to find the lamp; then I 
flamed up another, and lighted it. The lamp 
gave buta dull light; allin the house was so 
quiet, and everything was so dusky, that I was 
frightened, and went on trembling more than be- 
fore. There was paper in the case before me, 
and there were pens in the inkstand, but I never 
thought of using those. My own paper and pens 
were under the tray of my work-box and that 
was in the kitchen. The lamp was not too large 
to be easily carried ; so, taking it up with care, I 
went into the kitchen. The two cats on the 
hearth roused up when I opened the door. One 
rushed out and began to mew loudly. How 
frightened I was! I waited, hoping the cats 
might settle again ; but they began mewing loud- 
er than ever, looking up to my face, and then 











my place. I did so. Itold her all, and very 
much in the same way that I have just been 
writing itnow. She listened to me with great 
attention, and at parts of what I told her, I could 
see her countenance change very much indeed. 
When I had done, she said, 

“Fanny, you have told me that which has 
shocked me very much. Ican say nothing fur- 
ther to you till I have spoken to Mr. Morgan ; 
meantime you must be silent, and go on as usual.”’ 

Mr. Morgan was at that time from home, and 
not expected for some time. Meanwhile, Mrs. 





thecellar. She hada distinct knowledge of three 
botiles that were not in their places. 

The morning after his arrival he did not go to 
London as usual. He and my mistress were 
talking together in the study for a long time. I 
knew well what they were talking about, and so 
flurried did I feel, that I could hardly get on with 
my work, At length ] met mistress as she was 
going up stairs. She said she was coming to bid 
me go into the study ; and her manner was so 
kind that I obeyed her without fear. My mas- 
ter, too, spoke very kindly to me. 1 found that 
my mistress had written to tell him what had 
been passing at home in his absence, and that 
he, chaneing to be at Dudley, which is only a 
short distance from Biriningham, had gone there 
to make further inquiry about me; that he had 
bgen to school, had seen the matron, and had 
also seen my aunt. All that he had heard about 
me had satisfied hig, and convinced him that 
what I had told my mistress was nothing but the 
truth. 

‘Is this your handkerchief, Fanny?” said my 
master, taking up one from a side table. 

‘Yes, sir, it is,” I said, unfolding it, ‘*and here 
is my name marked; it was given me by a fa- 
vorite little schoolfellow, and 1 feared I had lost 
it.”’ 

‘‘Where do you think I found this handker- 
chief, Fanny ?”’ 

‘Indeed, sir, I can’t tell; but thank you, sir, 
for I am so glad it is found.” 

**] found it in the wine-cellar.” 

I must have looked much alarmed, for my mis- 
tress said kindly ,— 

‘Don’t look.so frightened, Fanny.” 

My master rang the bell: it was answered by 
Mary Wild. 

‘Stay here,” he said; ‘‘and Fanny, go tell the 
nurse to come down.” 

When the nurse entered, he rang the bell again. 
No one came. Indeed, there was no one to come 
but the cook; and that not being Aer bell, she did 
not think of answering it. 

‘Shall I tell her, sir?’’ said Mary Wild, who, 
as well as the nurse, now beginning to suspect 
something was wrong, turned very pale. 

**No!”’ said my master, angrily, ‘*no one shall 
leave the room.” 

Just then the door opened, and the cook en- 
tered. The plausible smooth face she had put on 
was gone in an instant, on seeing what was the 
state of things. After a moment’s silence, he 
began : 

‘This handkerchief,’’ he said, ‘though marked 
with Fanny's name, was not put in the wine-cel- 
lar by her.” ° 

He looked sternly at the cook— 

‘*Silence!’’ he said tothe cook, when she tried 
to speak. He then went on: 

“*If the three bottles of wine stolen out of the 


there is a search warrant, and at the door is a po- 
liceman, ready to enforce its execution. 


merey.”’ 
Mary Wild looked at the cook. I shall never 





rubbing themselves against the meat screen. I 
was sure that they smelt something that they 
wanted me to give them; so I went towards the 
meat screen, to see what it was. There I saw a 
hand-basket, and something wrapped up ina cloth. 
Pushing the meat screen cautiously aside, I lifted 
the basket out. 
things that would have puzzled wiser heads than 
mine to know how they could have come togeth- 
er. ‘There was a thick slice of uncooked veal, 
two sausages, a slice of raw salmon, some green 
peas, and seven new potatoes, half a pot of rasp- 
berry jam, a nutmeg, and half a cucumber. 


I did not daré to untie the bundle—which was 


folded up very carefully—but I could feel bits of 


candles, and a basin among the oddments it seemed 
to contain. I put the basket quickly down again. 
The cats had been mewing about me all this 
time. At length I did contrive to escape. 1 had 
reached the drawing-room, placed the lamp on 


the table, when I saw the two bits of burnt! 


matches which I had forgotten ‘to pick up, and 
which might have left traces of my wanderings. 
There was another bit somewhere. In my glad- 
ness to have remembered this, I moved the Jamp 
quickly, and in carrying it towards the floor, I 
knocked the glass against the edge of the table; 
it fell to shivers, and the light was extinguished. 
What was to be done? Nothing: there was 
nothing to be done but to leave things just as they 
were, and to creep into bed again. 

In the morning I hurried down, fearful Jest 
any of the servants should chance to go into the 
drawing-room before I had picked up the broken 
glass. I opened the shutters, and soon found that 
the shattered glass was not all the injury that 
had been done. ‘There was lamp-oil on the beau- 


tiful carpet! There seemed no end to my trou- 
bles. 


**Broken the lamp-glass !”’ said the cook, as I 
passed through the kitchen with the broken bits 
of glass; ‘‘what will ever you do?” 

**T can do nothing but tell mistress.’’ 

**Then I'll tell you what to do: take my advice, 
and deny it.”’ 

‘Deny what?” 

“Why, that you've broken the lamp-glass.”’ 

**What! tell my mistress a lie? how can you 
give me such wicked advice?” 

* **Well it’s no business of mine,” said the cook, 
‘if you won't tell hera Jie, JI tell her the 
truth.” 

I determined, however, to speak first. I could 
not go about my usual work till I had spoken to 
my mistress; and yet, when I heard the dining 
room door open, and knew that she would be 
coming up, I ran out of the room, and went 
up stairs; my courage failed me, and I hardly 
dared to go down again. From the top of the 
stairs I saw her go into the room, and I saw the 
cook following her. I expected every moment 
to be called. Soon the door opened and the cook 
came out. I heard her say, distinctly. 

‘Indeed, ma’am, I’m afraid she'll turn out bad- 
ly, but I've done what I can to make her con- 
fess.” 

At the sound of the opening of the door, with 
a sudden determination, I rushed down stairs, 
and was within a few steps of the dogr as the 
cook came out. On seeing me, she shut the door 
quickly, and turned quite red; then speaking in 
a voice on purpose fur my mistress to hear, she 
said., 

‘*What! have you been listening!”’ 

I made no answer; but went into the room. 

There was an expression of displeasure on the 
face of my mistress as she looked at me. She 
asked., f 

‘*How did you break the lamp-glass? Tell me 
the trath—for though I may pardon the accident, 
I will not-pardon any falsehood about it.’’ 

I begged that I might tell her everything, and 


Within I founda medley of| 


forget that woman’s face at that monent. 


| do; she went at last towards the door, and sud- 


| denly opening it, was rushing out of the room and 
| up stairs. 

**Stop!"’ cried my master, following her. 
| ‘I must go,’’ she said, I am ill. This sudden 
| shock—to think that [—that it should come to 
| this—to be suspected .”’ 
| And then she screamed, and iried to throw her- 
| self into a fit; but the fit would notcome, Mr. 


| Morgan said: 


| **You had better be quiet, and submit quietly 

to what you cannot escape from.” 
| **] will,” shesereamed out; ‘I have nothing to 
| fear—l am innocent; only let me go up stairs ; 
| only let me have a few minutes to——”’ 

‘*Not a moment,” said my master. 

He then opened the window, and called to the 
policeman, who had been waiting in the garden. 
| The boxes of each of the servants were examined. 
| In the cook’s box were found two of the bottles, 
besides many things belonging to my mistress— 
cambric pocket handkerchiefs, chamber-towels, 
| silk stockings, and articles marked with the names 
of visitors who had been staying in the house. 
Folded up in some crumbled bits of paper, and 
put into the sleeve of an old gown, was a silver 
fork, that had been lost more than a year ago, and 
that mistress had supposed to have been stolen 
by the housemaid who had lived there before 
Mary Wild came. In the nurse’s box were sev- 
eral things that looked very unlikely to be her 
own, but they did not belong to mistress. Ina 
corner of the nursery cupboard was the third bot- 
tle of wine; that also had been opened. In Mary 
Wild’s box there was nothing to excite suspi- 
cion. 

When the examination was over, master gave 
the cook in charge of the policeman. The nurse 
was told to leave the house within an hour. She 
would have had much to say, but master would 
not hear her. 

A months’ notice was given to Mary Wild. I 
was glad of it, for though I knew that she had 
entered into many of the wicked cook’s decep- 
tions, there was asomething about her that made 
me think she would have been good, if she had 
not been under such evil influences. All had been 
sv sudden, that I almost fancied it had been a 
dream. Fora few days we went on without oth- 
er servants, and I thought things had never been 
so comfortable as they were during this time; but 
Mary was taken so very ill that a doctor was sent 
for. She became worse and worse, and I scarcely 
ever left her. In her delirium she would talk 
about things that had passed between the cook 
and herself; and though she did not know what 
she was saying, I felt sure that what she said 
had been. A very long time she was ill: then a 
sudden change took place; and she was out of 
danger. Poor thing! how quiet, and patient, and 
sorrowful she was; and how grateful for every- 
thing that was done for her! Mistress was so 
much touched by the many signs of sorrow Mary 
had shown, that she allowed her to remain in her 
place. Though I was so young, only just seven- 
teen, my mistress knowing that | was fond of 
the children, trasted them to my care. She en- 
gaged another nurse for three months to ‘‘put me 
in the way.”? At the end of that time she sent me 
to the school for another girl to fill the place which 
had been mine. Very great was my delight to 
find that she was the one who had been my most 
favorite schoolfellow; the very girl who had given 
me the handkerchief. 

The cook was committed for trial; her sentence 
was six months’ imprisonment. What became 
of the nurse I never knew. 


He who does his best, however little, is al- 
ways tobe distinguished from him who does 
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Morgan had missed several bottles of wine from | 


cellar are still inthe house, they sha/l be found— | 


There is ' 
no escape, and in confession is the best chance of ; 


She, 
| seemed choking with feelings that she tried wo hide, | 
| and uncertain what it would be the best for her to | 





NEWSPAPER. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


Manhattan Life Insurauce Company. of New 
York. Office Ne. 108 Broadway, 


JAMES DINSMORE & SON, Agents, Skowhegan, Me, 
CASH CAPITAL, $100,000, | 
Independent of a Large Premium Fund, rapidly aceu- | 
mutating from an extensive and growmg business. 
ERSONS insuring in this Company will be entitled 
to their pro-rata share ot the first declared dividend. 
The rates adopted are us low as any well regulated Com- 
mny, und secure beyond contingency, the olj-ct tor Ww hich 
Pie Insurance is effected, viz: immediate and permanent 
aid to the Widow and orphan. 
CALIFORNIA RISKS REDUCED. 
Persous going to California can secure their friends a 
Means of comfort, or their creditors from loss in the event 


| 


of death, by a small extra premium, 


OFFICERS, 

ALONZO A. ALVORD., President. 
©. ¥. Wemuecer, Secretary. N. D. MonGan, Actuary. 
C. Kingsland, Edwia J. Brown, D) Henry Haight, Deaton 
Pearsoll, George D. Phelps, Wim. J. Valentine, Wm. Bur- 
ger, John 8. Willinins, BE. J. 


Eleazer Parmily, Nath. G. Bradtord, James C. 
Wim. K. Strong, George 
Lewis B. Loder, J. B. lierrick, John P. Ware, 
Mills, Jr., Caleb 8. Woodhull, David Austin, Enoch Dean 
Silas C. Herring, Daniel Burtuett, Mamphrey Phelps, John 
§. Harris, Henry Stokes, John P. Brown, John A. Merritt, 
George Webb. 2 


MANSION HOUSE REFITTED. 


VHE subscriber informs his triends and the public gen- 
ernily that he has refitted his well known stand, 

MANSION HOUSE, in a thorough and substantial man- 
ner, and it now forms one of the most convenient, comfor- 
table and well arranged Houses in the city Those who 
visit him will fied his table well supplied with the best 
from the Markets; his beds of a first rate quality; servants 
attentive and active, and every pains taken to administer 
to their reasonable wants and requirements. He keeps a 
carriage, by wauich his customers will be conveys ed to and 
from the Depot, free of expense to them. He also keeps 
@ carriage in readiness to call for passengers in any part 
of the city. who wish to take passage in the Cars,or to be 
conveyed from the Depot to different places in the city, 
at reasonable rates. 

liis STABLE is also well furnished with SAFE and 
FLEET HORSES TO LET. In shert, the traveller o1 
the permanent boarder will find at his establixhment every 
thing to make his situation pleasant and agreenble. 
Augusta. Jan. 1, 1252. 8. SURUTON. 


CLOCKS. 

Eight Day and Thirty Hour Brass Clocks, 

(¥- the different patterns, WARRANTED GOOD 

; TIME-KEEPERS, by the case or single Clock, 

shat the Lowest Prices. Also,Gold Finger Rings, 
sues Gold Pins, Silver and Plied Spectacles. &c. &c. 

Clocks of all descriptions REPAIRED and Warranted 
C.F. WINGATE, South End of Water St. 

Augusta, 1852. copom6 


STORAGE AND WHARFAGE. 
Blanding & Dyer, Successors to N, Flagg, 
RR SSPECTrULLY inform the public that they intend to 

carry on the Storage and Whartage Business at RE- 
DUCED RATES. 
Geods in their care. 
B. & D. having made arrangements with good and eqni- 
table Companics, will proeme FIRE and MARINE IN- 
SURANCE at reduced rates UW requested. 
Augusta, Feb. 9, 1652. 


VROOMAN’S PATENT 
Boot Lasiing and Crimping Machine. 
HIS isan article of recent invention, and of great 
value tu every Boot Manufacturer in the known world. 
The work for which it is designed, being done (by its use) 
with great facility, and in the most perfect manner. The 
lasting of a boot, which, in many cases, is very perplex. 
ing, and requires a strong man a long time to perform, can 
by the aid of this invaluable instrument, be accomplished 
by a bey in less than one minate’s time. Those whe have 
heen accustomed to its use, say they would not be without 
it for fifty dollars, or on any consideration. The price 
asked puts it in the power of every boot maker to par- 
chase one. For sxle wholesale and retwl by SAMUEL 
HARRIS, South Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


Baldwin, 





Prompt attention will be paid to all 


- 
‘ 





Agents, to whom all orders should be addressed. 

N. B. Agents of the right stamp are wanted to intro- 
duce and sell the above, in different sections of this State. 
Skowhegan, Jan., 1852. 3m3 

Notice of Foreclosure. 
\ TUEREAS, ASA ROBBINS, of Sidney, in the County 
; F of Kennebec, on the 25th day of January, A. D. 
1849, by his deed of Mortgage ot that date, duly recorded 
in the Kennebee Registry Oiliee, book 164, page 200, con- 
veved to me a certain parcel of real estate, sitaate in said 
Sidney, and described as totlows, viz: the homestead farm 
of the lute William Cuse. containing fifty acres more or 
less, bounded on the north by land occupied by Clark Reb- 
bins and Silas Case, on the south by Jacob Hammond's 
land, on the west by Levi Wyman’s land, and on the east 





the widow of the late William Case. And whereas, the 


conditions of said Mortgage have been broken—I therefore 
| 9laim to foreclose the same for breach of condition, pursu- 
ant to the statute in such case made and provided, and give 


this netice accordingly. 
Sidney, March 11, 1852, 


AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


DAVID BOWMAN. 


*12 


Bronchitis, Hooping-Congh, Croup, Asth= 
| ma and Consumption. 


Consumption. 


confidence in ths medicine, has won tor it an ap- 
preciation and notoriety by far exceeding the most san- 
gume expeciations of its friends. Nothing bat its intrin- 
sic virtues and the unmistakable benefit conferred on 
thousands of sufferers, could originate and maintain the 
reputation itenjoys. While many inferior remedies thrust 
upon the community, have failed and been discarded, this 
has gained friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the 
afflicted they can never forget, and prodaced cures too 
humerous and too remarkable to be forgotten. 
While it is frand on the public to pretend that any one 


that the Cuerry PecroraL does not only asa general 
thing, bat almost invariably, cure the maladies for which 
it is employed. 

As time makes these facts wider and better known; this 
medicine has gradually become the best reliance of the 
aillicted, from the log-cabin of the American peasant, te 
the palaces of European Kings. Throughout this entire 
countiy, in every State, city, and indeed almost every 
hamlet it contains, Cherry Pectoral is known as the best 
remedy extant for diseases of the Throat and Laungs—and 
in many foreign countries, it is coming to be extensively 
used by their most intelligent Physicians. In Great Brit- 
ain, France and Germany, where the medical sciences 
have rexched their highest pertection, Cherry Pectoral is 
introduced, and in Coustant use in the Armies, Hospitals, 
Alms Houses, Public Institutions, and in domestic prac 
tice, as the surest remedy their attending Physicians can 
employ for the more dangerous affections of the Lungs. 
Also in milder cases, and tor children it is safe, plensant, 
and effectual te cure. In fret, some of the most flattering 
testimonials we receive bave been trow parents who have 
found it eilicacious in cases particularly incidental to child- 
hood, 

The Cherry Pectoral is manufactured by a practical 
Chemist, and every ounce of it ander his own eye, with 
invariable accuracy and care. It is sealed and cretected 
by law from counterfeits, consequently can be relied on as 
genuine without adulteration, 

We have endeavored here to furnish the community 
with a medicine of such intrinsic superiority and worth as 
should commend itself to their coufidence—a remedy at 
once safe speedy and effectual, which this has by repented 
and countless triaks preved itself to be; and trast by grent 
care in preparing it with chemical accuracy, of uniform 
strength to afford Physicians a new agent on which they 
can rely for the best results, and the afflicted with a rem- 
edy that will do tor them all that medicine can do. 
Prepared and Sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical 

Chemist, Lowell, Mass. Price 75c per bottle. 

Sold by CUSHING & BLACK, DILLINGHAM & TIT- 
COMB, Augasta; C. P. Branch, Gardiner; Rowe & Clark, 
Lewiston; J. 38. Fillebrown, Readfield; Stanley & Brad. 





ford, Winthrop; und by druggists throughout the State 
eop3in52 
Pe FARM FOR SALE. 
tee 


Hy WISH to sell my FARM situated in BRUNS- 
WICK, about one mile West of the Village, 

for $6,000. Or I will exchange it tor California Gold, if 
more convenient tothe purchaser. Or I will sell fora 
part in Gold and Silver, and a part in geod paper, secured 
by mortgage of the premises. You who are in search of 
a tortune need not visit Ca‘itornia a second time;—invest 
the proceeds of your first visit in this Farm, and my word 
for it, that, with a contented mind, prudence and industry, 
you will be able to secure all that heart can desire, with 
half the labor, and all the comforts of a civilized life, 
which you are there deprived ef. I will not ask you to 
take my word for it, but come and see. Hf 1 mistake not, 
you will, on your retarn, say ‘“‘the half was never told 
me.” A word to the young man that isa good judge of 
the worth of Cattle, viz:—bay when low, sell when high. 
Butcher daily for the Brunswick and Bath Market. Keep 
a drove of swine under your slaughter house to grow and 
fatten when you sleep. Supply their yard with muck and 
straw, and they will give you back in return a sufficient 
quantity of the best manure that will secure as good a 
crop asany farm in the County of Cumberland. The 
Farm is bounded by the Androscoggin River on the East, 
on the South you have an inviting view of the Village and 
College buildings. Perhaps I do not exaggerate when I 
say the beauty of this Farm is net surpassed by apy other 
Farm in the County of Cumberland. For other particu- 
lars, such as, Why do yoa wish to sell?—What are your 
buildings?—How much hay do yeu cnt? &c. &c. &c., will 
be satixtactorily answered by the owner on the premises. 

Brunswick, March 16,1852. 12 JACOB ADAMB., 


Stoves, Fire Frames and Hollow Ware. 
GEORGE DARBY, 
AVING dissolved his connection with the late firm of 
L. P. MEAD & CO., now offers to the public, at his 
old stand, a complete assortment of the most approved 
atterns of Stoves now in use, inclading Parlor, Franklin. 
ox, and Cylinder Stoves; Furnuces for heating buildings, 
Also, a large stock of Fire Frames, Hollow Ware, Caul, 
dron Kettles, &c., together with a full assortment of Tin 
Ware, Brittania Ware, Pumps, &c., all ofwhich he will 
sell at the Jowest cash price. 
Tin and Sheet Iron Work done to order and warranted 
to give satisfaction. 
Mr. DARBY tenders his sincere thanks to his old cuss 
tomera, and solicits a continuance of their patronage. 


CLOTHS and THIBETS—the best assort- 
W. J. KILBURN & CO'’S. 


YONESE 
ment in town at 
HARDWARE GOODS. 
CASKS Weymouth Nails; 100 boxes German and 
2 Waterford Glass; 100 Steel Pointed Iren Bars; 
2000 Ibs. Sheet Lead and Lead Pipe; 1000 Sheet Zinc; 10 


doz. Nurrow Axes, warranted;—just received und for sale 
low by 51 MEAD & BROOKS. 


ISCELLANEOUS BOOKS.—A good assortment of 
Miscellaneous Books, for sale by E. FENNO. 


ESPECTFULLY give notice that they will devete 

particular attention to the Disposal of all kinds 

of Property, both at AUCTION and PRIVATE SALE. 

Also, OUT DOOR SALES of any description, for u mod- 
eraie compensation. 2 Augusta, Jan. 1, 1852. 


. PUMPS. 


HE subscribers have for sale, CAST IRON PUMPS, a 
first rate article of late pattern, at their Store two 
doors Nerth of the Post Office. 
July, 1851. 27 NORCROSS & GOULD. 








that I might begin from the day when I came to 


nothing. 


Board of Directors.—Alonzo A. Alvord, Ambrose | 


Anderson, Edward Haight, | 
D. austin Muir, Myndert Van Schaick, Edwin D. Morgan, | 


Ilastings, James Van Norden, | 
David 8. | 


JAMES DINSMORE & SON, of Skowhegan, General |" 


by land of persons unknown—lying on both sides of the 
Quaker read, (so called.) subject to the right of dower of 


For the Cure of Coughs, Colds, Honrsencss, 


And for the Relicf of Patients in advanced stages of 


N ANY veurs of trial, instead of impairing the pablie 


medicine will infallibly cure—still there is abundant proof 


—- — --—_—_ ——_ -- --- 


1,000 AGENTS WANTED. 
HEADLEY’S LIFE OF KOSSUTH. 
Just Published, the Life of LOUIS KOSSUTH, Gov- 
ernor of Hungary. 
ITH notices of the Distingnished Men, and Scenes of 
the Hungarinn Revolution. Te which is added an 
MPpendix, containing Kossuth’s Address te the People of 
ByP.c Sonat ane speeches of the grent Magyar Chief. 
bal Gley, anther of “ Lite of the Empress Jose- 
phine, Life of Latay cette.” ete, with au Jutreduction by 
Horace Greeley. Va ome ehgant 12 me, volome of 461 
pp., With an securate steel Portrait, Price @1.25 
| N. 8.—Agents wanted |} every County ‘in the United 
States, (not alrendy occupied.) to sell the above popnlar 
werk, Itis beheved that almost every reading fumily 
will be glad of the opportunity of possess: g the Life and 
Speeches of the noble Heangarian, Buch is the present 
| judication fiem the unparalleled sale ef the work 
Address DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, N.Y, 
A single copy sent by mail, free of postage, on ri ceipt 
of the price, post paid. 


DR. POLLARD'S 


Hemorrhoidal Specific fer lujectionsa, 
HIS Medicine is absolutely 
Piles, and to effect a permanent cure, six hotties 
should be uxed in connection with cight boxes of Pills, twee 
| boxes Pile Electuery, and one box of Ointment, at lense 
sixty days. The Specific removes all the morbid secre. 
tious from the elementary canal. The Pills cleanse thy 
blood from all impurities, and give u speedy cireuiation of 
the bleed throngh the whole system They contain no 
physic, and may be used at all times without inconven. 
jience to the patient. The Electoary is a mild, genth ’ 
healing physic, to regulate the bowels. The Ointment is 
for an exterpal application for all cutaneous diseases, and 
is NOt surpassed by any now in use. 


tw? 


necessury in curing (he 


In case of pain and 
| wenkness across the small of the back, a good Suse n 
| ing Plaster should be worn. 
| The above named Medicines will cost the patient #11, 
and for double the amount the proprietor will warrant a 
; cure where the patients put themselves under his care at 
his place of residence ia Porthiud. This Medicine will be 
j sent to any part of the United States, with full direc lions, 
by enclosing the nbove amount to the proprietor 
Dr. Pollard was aillicted with the Piles for more than 
twenty years and language cannot describe his sufferings, 
A. W. POLLARD, ladependent Vegetable Physician, is 
| the original inventor avd sole proprietor, No, 231 Con- 
| gress street, Portiand, Me. 6mii 


SOLDIERS OF [812---ATTENTION ! 


OU can get the full value of your LAND WAR- 
RANTS, by having them located in the West by 
rome responsible Agent. This you can do by applying to 
Dr. B. COTTLE, Albany, Iiineis, Any information given 
on thisteubject, by letter or otherwise, free of cost, by ap 
plying as above. 
Rererence—Editor of the Maine Farmer. 
B. COTTLE. 
6m10 


gtheu- 


Albany, Ill., March, 1852. 
Pare Extract of Mandrake, 
SUPERIOR ARTICLE of this Extract inspissated— 
selected with great care expressly for Physicians’ use, 
and it will Se found a little nicer than Extracts usually 
are. Just received aud for sale by . 
March 15. 12 CUSHING & BLACK, 
HUNGARY TRIUMPHANT!!! 
REAL ESTATE FOR SALE! 
—_- y b- suorcriber offers fur sale his FARM, con- 
7. hh taining 50 acres or more, situated in BOW- 
Co DOINHAM, on the Kowdoinham Ridge, (so 
called ) and in one of the most pleasant neighbor- 
hoods in town. Itis 4 miles from Bowdoinham Village; 
6 miles from Richmond Village, and midway between Gar- 
diner, Bath and Topsham. 

There are 20 acres of yoorg growth, (Maple, Birch and 
Ash;) 2 acres of Winter Wheat; the remainder is grass 
land, wand has for the last six years, on an average, cut 
more than 25 tons of hay, yearly. There is a small or- 
chard, (about 100 trees,) mostly grafted; a nursery of 


some 1500 Apple Trees, of 4 years’ growth, and 100 or 
more Pear Trees. Two living Springs. A barn, (double 
bourded,) 30 feet by 44 teet, 18 it. posted. A delighttal 


building spot! Fine prospect of country! Meeting-house 
and Schoul-honse convenient. The line fenees are about 
all stone wall. Said Farm may be had for $20 per acre, 
For further particulars, inquire of Capt. THOMAS SAND- 
FORD, near the premises, B. F. SANDFORD. 


Bowuoinham, Feb. 17th, 1852. tw 


ESTABLISHED IN 1808! 
Health & Strength. Pure Bieod & Long Life. 
Dr. 8. 0. Richardson's Sherry Wine Bitters, 


A Most Agreeable and infallible Remedy. ® 
Always Successtul. 

HESE BITTERS possess a wondertul superiority over 

all other Medicines, because they restore to sound 
health, impart tone, vigor and elasticity to the whole syvs- 
fem—a power never known in any other Medicine. They 
have cured more than two hundred thousand cases, nud 
huve become, throughout the country, astandard Medicine. 
The secret of their great success lies in their curing the 
sick, not by palliating the syinptoms, but by removing the 
cause itself They cleanse, warm and strengthen the 
stomach ard bowels, and purify the blood—possessing 
twelve times more power than the best Spanish Sarsapa- 
rilla. They are quicker in their effect, more wholesome 
to use, and more lasting in their influence. 

They are not an “Empyrical Medicine,” but the prep- 
aration of a Regular Practicing Physician, who has 
made the study of Medicine his profession. 

They ure composed of Roots and Herbs, which possess 
the power to restore health, and strengthen the constitn- 
tion. 

They have been used with unfailing success for forty 
years. 

They may be taken at any time, without restriction in 
diet or hindrance in business; while in every stage of ex- 
istence and every scale of being they possess the curious 
power of resisting the effect of sudden changes of atmos- 
phere, and thus obviate a multiplicity of evils connected 
with our variable and uncertain Climate. 

They differ trom the majority of Medicines in the fact 
that the more they are known the more they are approved 
of, and those who use them always preserve health, pre- 
vent disurder, and attain « cheerful and pleasant old age. 

Particular Notice. 

All Orders addressed to 8. O. RICHARDSON, M. D., 
19*Hanover street, BOSTON, with such references as 
may be deemed proper, will be punctuafly attended to. 
Agents are particularly requested to mention jn their or- 
ders, the moat safe, speedy and economical route of for- 
warding their paekages. 

Prepared by me, at SOUTH READING, MA&S., and 
sold wholesale and retail at my office, 19 Hanover 
street, aud by Agents, Merchants, Traders, Drugygtsts, 
Apctheearies, and Deulers in Medicine, throughout the 
United States. 

75 cents per bottle; 50 cents per Package. 

AGENTS.—Ditiinauam & Tircoms, Esex Fuucer, 
ond Cusnine & BLack, Angusta. 6mil 











FARM FOR SALE. 


HE subscriber offers for sale his FARM, 
situate in MONMOUTH, 3} of a mile 
from Monmouth Centre, between Monmouth 
Centre and Marston’s Corner, (so called.) 
™ Said Farm contains 55 acres of first rate 
land; has a very good wood lot, cuts 30 tons of hay, has 
a very large orchard which last year yielded 500 bushels 
of apples; the remainder is divided into pasturing and till- 
age; it has a good story and a half house, with a perch, 
woud-shed ,aud other necessary out-buildings attached: a 
good barn, 42 by 45 feet; three wells of good water which 
never fail, and the Farm is well watered other ways. 
There are very good privileges tor Town and Academy 
Schooling. On the whole itis a very good Farm and is 
pleasantly locnted. Terms liberal. For further particulars 
apply to the subscriber, upou the premises. Price, 81500. 

1. DOUNNELL. 
"Set 











Mon mouth, Jan. 20, 1852. 


A FARM FOR SALE, 


TEAR the Croas Roads,in Kennebec, (for- 
merly Hallowell, of 90 acres, witha 
good house, two barns, and a geod orchard, 
wholly engrafted with the best varieties of 
fruit. Benatifully situated upon the east side 
of Wiathrop Great Pond, with an extensive view of de- 
lightfulscenery. A more pleasant situation can rarely be 
lound. ELVAH POPE. 
Kennebec, April 10, 1851, l6if 








HE subscribers offer Jor sule the Homestead Farm of 
the ate JUDGE KINGSBERY; also several other 
Farms, together with a large quantity of Wild Land suita- 
ble for settling; a House and Ont-buildings occupied as a 
Hotel; « Grist Mill and Saw Mill with a geod water pow- 
er, Store, &c. The above Property (situated in the town 
of Kingsbery, Piscataquix county) will be sold in lots to 
suit purchasers and at such prices as to offer great induce 
ments to any Who may wish to purchase for their own 
nee or for speculation. Enquire of DANFORTH & 
WOODS at Gardiner, or of the subscribers at Damarixcot- 
ta. SIMON HANDLEY, 
JOUN GLIDDEN. 
Damariscotia, October 15th, 1851. 42 
CALF SKINS WANTED. 
AVIS & MULLIKEN will pay CASH and the highest 
price for Blaughter Hides, at their stche one deur 
North oet.the Post Office, Augusta. a 


THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 
By RUSSELL EATON, 

Odice over Granite Bank, Water Street. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cents perannum 
ifpaid in advance; two dollars, if paid within the year, 
two dollars and fifly cents, if payment is delayed beyond 
the year. 

ay Any person who will obtain six good subscribers 
shall be entitled to a seventh copy for one year 

yp Advertisements inserted at the rate of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per square of twenty lines, for three in- 
serttions, and twenty cents foreach subsequent inser- 
tion. Circulation, GO0O Copies. 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 
t ’True & Hayward, Bangor. 

‘ | we a ‘A. S. French, Dexter, 
J.M. Heath, Monmouth, {Moses Hanson, Thorndike, 
J. Safford, 2d, = W. Burns, Up. Gloucester, 
Thos. Frye, Vassalboro’, ‘J. H. Macomber, Milo. 
E.B. Simonton, “ ‘Timothy Mayo, Monroe. 
Wm. er, Waterville. Edward Hills, Union. 
w ta Match, W. Wat'lle, B. Lamb, Carroll, 

S. Adams, Bowdoin, 
D.Ingham, Farmin 





J. F. Hunnewell, China. 
Wm. Percival, So. China. 
G. M. Atwood, Gardiner, .O. Robinson, Wind a, 

J. Blake, No. Turner, E.G. Buxton, N, Yarmo’tb, 
O. B. Butler, Farmington, Ervin Robinson, B. Sumner 
Hiram Jaqueth, Albion. J. B. Ludden, Lee. 

G. L. Bennett, Pagsonsfield. B. Streeter Mercer. 

J. BE. Rolfe, Rumford. H. E. Dyer, New Sharon. 
A, T. Mooers, Aroostook, ‘J. M. Fifield, Mt. Vernon. 
Alden Baker. Litchfield. la 


C. H. B. Wocdbury, Dover, Bont 
SM 


on, 








R. H. Ford, Minot § . Woodman, Exeter. 
Isaac Jones, Brunswick. (Henry Boynton Detroit. 
Davis, Little River, 


A. Boynton, Detroit. 
F. Wethern, N Portland J §& age, Augusta 
. ¥. Burgin, ‘Oliver Hasty, 
Plimpton, No. Yarmouth’F. Purinton, W. Falmouth. 
b A a, Se Waterford, ‘f M. Shaw, So. Waterfo 
Fuller, Lincoln. é 
> ‘T A. Gushee, Appleton. 
4 T. Clark, Paris  Richardoca, Beaten, 
EB. Sturt t, Fayette. ’V. Decoster, eld. 
FP. Harmon, Thorndike {M, Bradbury, West's Mills. 
John Gardner. Patten: } 
Ip All letters on business connected with the 
Loffice, should be addressed to the Publisher, “R. 


Eartox, Augusta, Me.’’ 
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